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T  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  the  following  work  is  defigned  as  a  Se- 
quel to  the  Complaints  of  the  poor 
People  of  England.  In  thofe  efTays  ihe 
author,  defignedly,  left  two  cafes  of  diflrefs 
unnoticed,  which  "svere  entitled  to  particular 
attention.  Thefe  w^ill  be  found  in  chapters 
fecond  and  third  of  the  fecond  part  of  this 
Differtation.  Little  more  was  intended,  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  than  to  (late  ihofe 
cafes;  though,  almoft  imperceptibly,  the  plan 
has  been  confiderably  enlarged.  Notw^ith- 
ftanding,  therefore,  in  the  title  page  this 
work  profeffes  to  be  a  Differtation,  the  fe- 
cond part  will  be  found  to  exhibit  few  cha- 
rafters  of  that  fpecies  of  writing.  It,  how- 
ever, unfolds  the  fecret  wifhes  of  the  author  ; 
it  exhibits  an  accurate  reprefentation  of 
what  he  intended  ;  and  may  be  ufed  by  the 
3  "^^  benevolent  reader  as  a  rerum  triRium  Com- 
mentariolum,  A  little  Regifter  Book  of 
diftreffes. 


The  Reader  is  requefted  to  correfl  the  follovfing  Errata, 
before  he  reads  the  Work. 


ERRATA,- 

Page  6,  notes,  for  iT^ivSipov  read  b^bvOb^ov, — p.  lo,  notes,  for 
i'3ro%£ipj?toft;<7»  read  vjro^etf'.auji^foT  ttto,  ra-o  ;  for  7rop»e»af, 
-TT'^fnix^. — p.  13,  1.  23,  for  dijplay  no  grace  read  whatever  grace 
they  difpiay. — p.  14,  1.  3.  dele  he. — p.  17,  ior  favours  read 
benefits.—^.  18,  1.  19,  {or  Jtorm  read  ftorms. — p.  25,  note, 
for  III.  II. — p,  32,  1.  14,  dele  and  of  Joel  Barlow.^— p.  5J, 
1.  10,  {pr  judgements  rea.djiidgernent.—^-p.  60,  1.  21,  after  and 
in  infert  fl  i>ook. — p.  106,  1.  11,  iov  freemen  it  did.  free  man. 
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PART    I. 


CHAP.   I. 
BENEVOLENCE   IS  INDEPENDENT  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

Goodness  is  defined  by  Johnfon,  to  be, 
defirable  qualities  either  moral  or  phyfical.  In 
this  Differiation  it  ftands  for  kindnefs,  a  gentle  and 
humane  propenfity,  that  inclines  to  fympathy, 
and  moves  thofe  who  poffefs  it  to  be  interefted 
in  the  happinefs  of  others*  A  good  man  is  the 
wcll-wiflier,  and,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  the 
benefador  of  his  fpecies:  one,  to  whom  the  un- 
fortunate may  look  with  confidence,  and  call  their 
friend. — To  avoid,  therefore,  too  frequent  a  ufe 
of  the  fame  word,  goodnefs  and  benevolence  will 
be  made  to  exprefs  the  fame  difpofition. 

Man  is  not  only  an  imperfeft  being,  morally 
confidered,  but  fiail,  confidered  phyfically.  The 
imbecility  of  his  nature  compels  him  to  look  be- 
yond himfelf  for  proteftion;  his  fecial  propenfities 

A  require 
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require  a  jun£lion  of  hearts  in  his  gratifications 
and  enjoyments.     Hence  conrieflions  are  formed 
between  man  and  man,  and  friendfhips  cemented '^ 
between  perfons  of  fimilar  purfuits  and  inclina- 
tions. 

Age  is  mofl  pleafed,  when  in  fweet  converfe  join'd 
"With  hoary  age,  fo  youth  delights  in  youth, 
And  female  foftnefs  harmonizes  beft 
With  kindred  tendernefs,  th*  infirm,   th'  opprefk 
Bear  to  th'  oppreft,  th'  infirm,  a  fympathy  of  woe* 

Such  a  conjunBion  of  minds  and  of  interefts 
may  be  confidered  as  alliances,  formed  to  refift  a 
common  enemy,  and  to  obtain  reciprocal  atten- 
.  tions.  This  weaknefs  has  been  felt  fo  powerfully, 
and  the  fears  connefted  with  it  are  fo  forcible,  that 
men,  not  content  with  calling  to  their  affiftancc 
beings  like  themfelves,  advanced  a  ftep  higher  to 
afk  fupport.  Hence  the  idea  of  guardian  angels 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  hence  the  cuftom 
among  Catholicks  of  intreating  the  regards  of 
departed  fpirits,  and  of  martyrs;  of  faints,  and  of 
confefTors:  thefe  ftill  retaining,  as  was  fuppofcd, 
the  fympathies  of  humanity,  though  now  beyond 


*  Tspuv  7Ef  ovTi  7?ka)(rcrav  rjSirav  exei, 

Plaiu)  chus  £^  Comicd  quodam. 
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die  reach  of  its  infirmities,  were  conceived  capa- 
ble of  rendering  important  fervices  to  man. 

"  Once  like  ourfelves  they  trembled,  wept  and  pray'd."* 

Hence  the  cullom  of  meeting  around  their  fe- 
pulchres,  and  even  the  relick  of  a  faint  v/as  a 
ihelter  fron  the  ftorm. 

This  was  the  fuperftition  of  dark  ages.  Benevo- 
lence, fo  far  as  human  can  operate,  (and  of  divii-^ 
I  am  not  fpeakmg)  is  the  hope  and  guide  of  more 
enlightened  periods.  Th?  theory  of  this  amia- 
ble quality  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  pratlice. 

Benevolence  is  indepen  dent  in  its  charac- 
ter  It  being  intended  to  confider  this  difpofition 

as  it  refides  in  the  human  breaft,  it  is  unnecefTary 
to  obfcrve,  that  the  term  independent  cannot 
here  be  underftood  in  the  fenfe  applied  to  a  fu- 
preme  Being,  a  firfl  caufe;  defcribed  in  the  fchools, 
as  a  necefl'ary,  felf-exift«nt,  independent  Being: 
nor  can  it  exprefs  any  fuperiority  of  mind,  or  fe- 
paration  of  interefts,  authorizing  a  Being  to  lav, 
I  can  flan d  alone — bound  by  no  ties;  expofed  to 
no  wants;  afFeBed  by  no  calamities.  The  inde- 
pendence of  a  good  man  conlifts  in  a  fuperiority 
to  every  influence,  but  of  moral  perfuafion,  a'ld, 
to  every  force,   but  of  rational   conviction.      It 

♦   pQpc's  £loifa  to  Akdard, 

proceeds 
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proceeds  from  a  fenfe  of  dignity,  and  perfonal 
re6litude:  it  is  that  decent  pride,  that  charafterizes 
generous  minds ;  that  high  fenfe  of  honour,  that 
will  not  fuffer  thera  to  yield  to  profligacy,  or  to 
ftoopto  meannefs:  it  is  a  kind  pf  majefty,  effen- 
tial  to  virtue;  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  it  is 
the  grace  of  ingenuoufnefs,  and  the  freedom  of 
innocence.* 

^  This  virtuous  independence  crowns  the  happi- 
nefs  of  private  life;  and  happy  are  the  govern- 
ments, that  give  it  public  fecurity!  In  fteady 
and  pure  governments  this  becomes  a  principal 
confideration  of  national  regard.  Their  aim  is 
to  produce  publick  happinefs,  not  to  aggrandize 
or  enrich  individuals ;  to  procure  moral  freedom 
through  the  medium  of  political  juftice.  Offices 
are  appropriated  to  talents;  and,  if  virtues  are  not 
diftinguifhcd  by  honours,  they  are  not,  at  lead,  ex- 
pofed  to  penalties.The  cultivator  of  the  land  enjoys 
the  fruits  without  opprcfljon ;  the  legiflator,  and  the 
magiftrate  are  indemnified,  if  not  rewarded.  No 
one  is  tempted  to  exchange  his  principles  for  a 
livelihood;  and  each  confiders  himfelf  as  an  indi- 
vidual of  a  family,  in  \vhich  no  one  is  a  flave. 

Preferve  your  morals  priie,  then  boaft  of  freedom. 
jipud   fohannis  Siohcei  Flonliz, 

But 
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But  governments,  as  well  as  individuals,  ^re 
imperfeft,  f(^me  in  a  greater,  others  in  a  lefs  de- 
gree. In  many  an  original  lin  lurks,  that  breaks 
out,  at  intervals,  through  every  department,  and 
weakens  and  exhaulls  the  whole  political  fylleni. 
One  powerful  fpirit  of  tyranny  pervades  them  j  and 
men,  through  habits  of  tyranny,  have  fcarccly  a 
term  to  exprefs  freedom  or  honour*.  In  others, 
where  defpotifm  is  not  fo  confpicuous,  corruption 
may  fupply  its  place.  In  a  fyftem,  where  beiides 
the  regular  falaries  of  office,  linecures  and  dou- 
ceurs are  held  out,  corruption  is  infeparablc.  A 
finecure  is,  fometimes,  an  unequivocal  and  dire^ 
bargain  j  and  at  others,  where  no  bargain  is  openly 
made,  it  is  fecretly  implied.  You  are  the  pro- 
perty of  youp  patron  :  not,  indeed,  his  beafl,  but 
his  dependent ;  his  political  flave  ;  and  whether^ 
your  reward  be  money  or  honour,  it  ftand^ 
not  in  neceffary  connexion  with  talents  or  vir- 
tues, but  is  the  price  of  your  principles  and  of 
your  influence:  to  give  directions  would  be  un- 
neceffary  and  tedious:  you  muft  underftand  hints; 
ftudy  the  language  of  becks  and  nods ;  utter  fuch 
a  word,    though   you  comprehend  not  its  mean 

*  This  is  literally  true  of  the  Ruffian  language,  a^  I  ^-.n 
informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  refided  many  years  in  Ruf- 
fia,  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  language.- 
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ing;  perform  fuch  an  a6lion,  though  convinced  of 
its  bafenefs.  An  hoi^efl  man,  perhaps,  would  de-i 
nominate  fuch  douceurs,  bribes;  and  though,  pof- 
fibly,  he  would  not  call  the  receiver  a  villain,  he 
would  fcarcely  confider  him  a  good  man. 

The  douceurs  of  government  are  not  the  only 
obftru6tions  to  independence.  Confiderations 
arifing  from  rank,  learning,  religion,  political 
fentiment,  and  country,  have  their  feparate  weight 
in  different  minds.  But  the  man,  who,  before  he 
performs  a  beneficent  a£lion,  or  exercifes  the  ten- 
der affeflions,  muft  be  firft  faiisfied  on  thefe 
points, — Are  you  a  nobleman,  or  a  commoner;  a 
poor  or  a  rich  man  ;  a  philofopher  or  a  pcafant ;  a 
cbriftian  or  an  infidel ;  a  black  or  a  white  man  ?— 
one,  who  muft  thus,  as  it  were,  run  over  the  whole 
tatechifm  of  man,  cannot  be  independent,  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  the  philanthrophift  is. — Homo 
fum, — I  am  a  man — he  ftops  there. 

Even  moral  chara6ler  is  not,  abfolutely,  to 
determine  the  operations  of  benevolence.  There 
are  fome  who  never  forgive  an  indifcretion. 
Men  guilty  of  a  fingle  crime,  however  penitent, 
are  to  be  abandoned  to  infamy.  Cruel  and 
unjuft  determination  !  An  attention  to  human 
life  will  teach  us,  that  true  virtue  is  always  accom- 
panied with  mercy  ;  that  men  of  the  brighteft 
talents,  and  of  the  moft  blamelefs  charafters,  are 
generally  fufceptiblc  of  the  foftcft  paflions.     The 

moft 
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mod  confummate  general  of  antiquity  poflefTed 
the  mildeft  virtues.  Perfons  of  doubtful  charac- 
ters, half  converts  to  the  right,  men  who  are  a 
kind  of  mules  in  morals,  neither  engendering  vir- 
tue, nor  producing  it,  are  commonly  unfeeling, 
unrelenting,  unforgiving  :  "  Self-righteous  Pha~ 
rifees^  who  forgetting  they  are  men  of  like  paffions 
with  others,  frequently  furpafs  them  in  wicked- 
nefs,  Jlraining  at  a  gnat  and  /wallowing  a  camel;" 
pouring  the  name  of  God  from  their  mouths,  but 
nurfing  cruelty  in  their  hearts;  folemn  worfhippers, 
it  may  be,  though  worfhipping  an  unknown  God. 
Can  fuch  men  hold  communion  with  a  Being,  "who 
maketh  the  fun  to  rife  on  the  evil  and  the  good ; 
who  caufeth  his  rain  to  dcfcend  on  the  juft  and 
the  unjuft  ?'*  Such  gentlemen,  perhaps,  will  bear 
the  language  of  a  divine.  An  American  minifter 
thus  fpeaks  of  them.  "  Some  people's  religion 
proceeds  from  the  fame  difpofition,  from  which 
their  vices  proceed,  viz  :  to  pleafe  themfelves.'* 
If  this  kind  of  religion  can  confift  with  faith  and 
hope,  it  is  a  flranger  to  charity;  the  deftroyer, 
not  the  friend  to  human  happinefs. 

In  nothing  are  men  fo  apt  to  miflake,  if  they  do 
not  repel  the  bias  to  prejudice,  as  in  eftimaiing 
charafters ;  of  thofe,  particularly,with  whom  they 
are  unacquainted,  or  from  whom  they  differ  on 
fubjeBs  of  religion  and  politics.  In  what  glar- 
ing 
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ing  and  frightful  colours  did  the  pagans  paint  the 
conduct  of  the  primitive  christians  t  How  grofsly" 
did  the  primitive  chriftians  rcprefcnt  each  other! 
And  to  fpeak  the  truth,  how  have  the  orthodox, 
land  heretics  united  in  calumniating  the  pagans  ! 

The  Pagans  charged  the  primitive  Chriftians 
with  feafting  on  infants;  with  dealing  in  magick  ; 
■with  paying  divine  honours  to  the  head  of  an  afs  ! 
The  orthodox  brought  the  fame  charges  and  worfs 
ag.ainft  hereticks.  St.  Kpiphanius  had  an  unbound- 
ed averfipn  to  heretics—What  he  fays  of  a  cuftom 
prevailing  among  the  Gnofticks  of  beating  in- 
fants to  pieces  in  a  mortar^  and  of  eating  them  as 
**  a  perfcft  paffover^'*  exceeds  the  utmoft  limits  of 
belief ;  related,  too,  in  connexion  with  circum- 
llanccs  too  indelicate  to  be  mentioned  :  and 
what  the  fame  writer  fays  of  the  oiFering,  as  of  the 
body  of  Chrill,  after  the  mod  lewd  intercourfes*, 
ilirpalFes  for  indelicacy  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Diony.fia  and  Aphrodyfia  among  the  Greeks  f. 
Epiphanius  prefaces  his   hiftory  with   profeffions 

}^aiJ.£jc\0'j7iv  exT^C'Oev  thtc  to  ffE^oj,  ev  o'KfX'j^  iivi  hcttthjiv  utte^ui 
— ivxcnca  ^.oiTrov  lu  Qeu} — it^To  Tf Aeiov  "Ttaaxa  n'/i-vrai.  Ha-res: 
lib.'  i.  torn.  i.  p.  42.  Edil.  Ba/tl. — Mjra  ra  tJ-r/yyai  Traki  TTOf- 
VEiej  9rfc?'^'riT«T0(f  avarEivovreg  tig  a^avoy  &c.  tcuto  zc-tl  t» 
«rw,u»  TK  x^irTH.  ■  Ibid. 

+  i'"cn.l\-als  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and  \'cnus, 
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of  great  fimplicity  and  accuracy,  but,  moft  alTured- 
ly,  he  propagated-fallehoods,  when  he  wrote  thofe 
palTages. 

The  Emperor  Julian  was  as  great  an  enthufiuft 
in  his  apoftacy  from  Chriftianity,  as  many  of  his 
contemporaries  were  in  their  profcffion  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  He  has,  however,  amongft  many 
platonick  reveries,  left  behind  him  ample  proofs  of 
a  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind.  Thofe  who  de- 
termine his  character  from  St.  Cyril,  the  Bifliop 
of  Alexandria,  would  believe  him  to  be  a  devil. — 
St.  Auftin  wrote  large  treatifes  againft  the  Mani- 
cheans,  to  prove  they  were  not  Chriftians  ;  and 
the  Manicheans  brought  the  fame  charge  againd 
the  faint*.  AuRin  perfecuted  the  Manicheans  to 
death  for  infidels,  who  were  only  heretics ;  and 
Cyril  has  written  ten  books  againfl  Julian  the 
atheijiy  who  was  only  an  apoftate*. — Imperfecl 
knowledge,  and  differences  about  theological  opi- 
nions, render  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  a  farrago  of 
miftakes,  or  a  fabrication  of  falfehoods. 


*  Augull.  Epili.  46. 

*  Toy  £V  ayjoij  Tcsnpi;  y\fx.uv  Ky^/XXov  ApxnTKXKO'&cu  Axs^av^ 
<¥^£0<j  lo'Jhictyiu,      Sub  pn.  Julian,  Oper, 

\  It 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  prejudice  is  wont  not 
only  to  miftake  charaQers,  but  to  reverfe  them. 
The  leading  features  in  the  chara6;er  of  Jefus  of 
Nazareth,  according  to  the  hiftoryof  him,were  felf- 
denial  and  benevolence.  The  priefls  called  him  a 
drunkard,  and  crucified  him  for  afpiring  to  be 
their  king.  The  term  Epicurean  has  paffed  into 
a  proverbial  expreffion  for  a  debauchee  of  the 
grofleft  kind.  Cicero,  attached  to  another  feft, 
inveighs  bitterly  againft  the  Epicurean  :  and 
Epicurus  is  generally  fuppofed  by  the  moderns  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  a  fe£l  of  fwine*.  How 
oppofite  to  this  was  the  true  charafter  of  Epicurus 
may  be  feen  in  the  admirable  poem  of  Lucretiusf. 
There  will  be  often  found  the  mod  amiable  and 
honourable  members  of  fociety  amongfl:  perfons, 
whom,  if  men  liften  to  their  own  prejudices,  or 
to  the  infmuations  of  others,  they  may  reckon  the 
bafeft. 

In  a  word,  a  benevolent  is  an  honed  man,  and 
he  who  means  to  be  honelt  mufl  determine  to  be 
independent :  he  muft  be  no  man's  retainer,  and 
allow  no  (hackle  to  be  thrown  over  him,  either  of 
intereft  or  friendihip,  diat  may  interrupt  the  free 


*  Epicuri  de  grege  porci.     Hor,  i.  4.  16. 
+  De  Naiura  Mundi,  5.  50.      See  Enfield's  Hijlory  of  Phi- 
Icfophy,   drurvn  up  Jnm  Bruchfs  Hijloria  Critica   Phitofo- 
phia.     Vol.  JI^ 
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circulation  of  his  aflPeftions.  If  a  man  of  fortun  e 
he  will  put  no  improper  reftraints  on  his  depend- 
ents ;  .if  he  poffefs  not  fortune,  he  will  ftudy 
to  maintain  by  induftry,  what  cannot  always  be 
obtained  by  riches.  He  will  be  thankful  for  civi- 
lities, but  will  depend  on  his  own  endeavours. 
There  is  a  faying,  "  An  idle  man  is  the  devil's 
play- fellow  :"  it  is  at  leaft  as  true,  that  he  is  the 
world's  tool. 

Goodnefs  to  be  confident  mufl  be  thus 
complete.  It  muft  have  arms,  as  well  as  coun- 
tenance, or  it  will  appear  maimed  and  defective, 
like  the  paintings  and  fculptures  of  antiquity  ;  or 
like  a  galley-flave,  who,  though  he  gives  motion 
to  the  veffel,  moves  himfelf  to  the  direftions  of  a 
mafter. 


CtlAP.     II. 

BENEVOLENCE  IS  FREE  IN  ITS  DESIGN. 

WE  now  begin  to  contemplate  the  amiable 
nature  of  this  difpofition.  Many  adions,  how- 
ever fplendid  in  appearance,  and  beneficial  in 
their  effects,  polTefs  no  dignily  in  principle, 
^e^^s^F^r{trJs^^ray^~Mki^&±.  m  execution.  A  man 
poffeffed  of  a  malevolent  heart  can  never  perform 

B  2  a 
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a  courfe  of  benevolent  aftions.  Goodncfs  retires 
fronj^reftraint ;  and  the  perfon,  from  whom  even  a 
tide  of  accidental  benefits  fliould  flow,  t^C  is  en- 
titled neither  to  praife  or  gratitude.  A  man 
forced  to  wear  the  garb  of  religion,  when  found  in 
the  exercife  of  it.  What  is  he  ?  Like  a  man  in  the 
flocks,  placed  on  an  eminence  to  be  gazed  at  and 
defpifed  :  his  fituation  alters  not  his  character : 
his  profcflion  cannot  give  him  principle.  A 
proud  man  may  be  compelled  to  numerous  a6ls  oi 
apparent  humility  :  but  a  mere  garb  cannot  con- 
ceal pride,  which,  Jike  the  charms  of  a  profli- 
tute,  will  always  be  obtruding  on  your  notice. 
Should  a  proud  man,  like  Diogenes,  fhclter  him- 
felfin  a  tub,  and  die,  at  length,  like  Heraclitus  on 
a  dung-hill,  his  motto  while  living  is,Vanity  ;  and 
his  epitaph,  Difgrace. 

In  length  of  beard  and  ragged  coat 

If  fo  much  fapience  lies, 
Ev'n  Plato's  felf  yon  aged  goat 

Would  out-philofophize.  * 

In  like  manner  a  covetous  man  may  be  induced 
from  felfilhnefs,  or  compelled  from  Ihame,  felf-in- 


*  Gilbert  Wakefield,  from  a  Greek  Epigram.  Sec 
Northmorc's  Tranfladon  of  Plutarch's  Treudjc  upon  tlit  DiJ- 
tinSii&n  betteiCJi  n  i'nand  and  flatterer^ 

tcreft. 
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tereft,  or  fear,  to  many  aftions  that  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  libeiality  :  but  as  affeSed  humility  is 
unaccompanied  with  greatnefs,  which  true  humi- 
lity never  is  ;  fo  covetoufnels,  though  it  fhould 
endow  an  hofpital,  or  enrich  a  county,  would  ftill 
be  contemptible.  One  of  the  nobleft  inftitutions 
in  the  city  of  London  was  endowed  by  a  mifer. 


CHAP.  III. 
BENEVOLENCE  IS  UNIVERSAL  IN  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

THERE  is  no  time  in  which  we  range  with 
fo  much  advantage  to  ourfelves  through  the 
walks  of  creation,  as  that,  in  which  we  contem- 
plate the  character  of  Benevolence.  In  whatever 
point  of  the  univerfe  we  take  our  ftand,  and  to 
whatever  fpot  we  turn  our  eyes,  how  fertile  and 
glowing  the  landfcape!  In  a  fyftem  fo  contrived, 
that  one  part  fheds  its  inCuence  on,  and  promotes, 
the  harmony  of,  the  other,  this  cannot  be  other- 
wife  :  There  is  a  kind  of  voice  that  fpeaks  through 
the  univerfe.  The  language  of  nature  is  that  of 
delight :  and  even  the  parts  incapable  of  admit- 
ting this  delight,  have  vet  the  means  of  imparting 

'      it 
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It.  Behold  the  fun!  The  luftre  which  it  fpreads, 
and  the  beauties,  which  it  enables  you  to  difco- 
ver,  kindle  your  admiration.  The  Indian 
views  it  with  rapture.  He  feels  gratitude  for  its 
bounty.  He  addrefTes  the  God  of  fire  with 
hymns  of  praifc  and  fongs  of  triumph.  But  in 
vain  Ihould  he  attempt  to  make  that  fun  fliare  his 
gratifications.  The  orb  of  day  is  uninfiuenced 
by  his  exprefiions  of  adoration.  It  heeds  no 
proftrations :  it  feels  no  emotions  :  but  that  orb 
adminifters  to  the  comfort  of  the  devotee,  and 
conveys  animation  and  chearfulnefs  to  millions. 

The  ftrutture  and  beauty  of  the  heavens  mani- 
fclt  fuch  defign,  and  wifdom,  that  fome  of  the 
ancient  philofophers  fuppofed  man  born  only  to 
view  and  admire  them.  The  bounty  difplayed  in 
this  earth  equals  the  grandeur  confpicuous  in  the 
heavens.  There  is  no  region,  in  which  the  volume 
of  infiruftion  is  not  unfolded.  In  every  climate 
is  found  proper  food  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  proper  medicines  for  the  removal  of  their 
difeafes.  And  fliould  every  age  even  change  its 
food,  and  its  difeafes,  there  would  ftill  be  found 
in  the  world  fupplics  fufiicient  for  the  in- 
habitant!   So  bountiful  and  provident  is  nature* i 


*  Sec  Derham's  Demon flraf.ion  of  tin  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God:  and  Hunter's  Hiflorieal  jsurnul  cf  the  Tranjadions 
at  Port  Jackfon,     Chap,  in. 

The 
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The  diftribution  of  oceans,  feas,  and  rivers;  the 
variety  of  fields,  meadows,  and  groves ;  the  kix- 
uriance  of  fruits,  herbs  and  flowers;  the  return 
of  fpring,  fummer,  autumn,  and  winter,  not  only- 
regular  in  their  approaches,  but  bringing  with 
them  prefents,  to  make  their  return  defirablc ; 
the  pleafing  and  refrefhing  vicilTitudes  of  day  and 
night,  all  have  a  voice,  which  by  telling  man, 
he  is  conftandy  receiving  11^  jiiui,  reminds  him, 
he  fhould  be  ready  to  bellow  them. 

Obferve,  alfo,  the  animal  and  brute  creation. 
Their  propenfities  and  a£lions  increafe  the  ftock 
of  felicity  :  they  beget  an  helplefs  progeny ;  they 
fofter  them  in  their  infant  ftate :  they  train 
them  for  public  life  :  they  prepare  them  for  en- 
joyment. In  numerous  inftances,  one  fpecies  of 
animals  influences  the  happinefs  of  others:  they 
furnifh  man  with  the  means  of  enjoyment :  whe- 
ther, too,  their  a6lions  have  not  a  wider  fcope, 
and  a  nobler  tendency,  than  is  generally  believed, 
has  been  made  a  matter  of  difpute.  It  is  alferted 
by  fome,  that  even  animal  life  affords  a  proof  of 
'  the  future  exiftence  and  immortality  of  brutes : 
Of  the  truth  of  the  fentiment  I  fay  nothin'^.  ' 

With  refpeft  to  man,  that  happpinefs  is  his  ul- 
timate good,  the  centre  to  which  his  warmefl 
wifhes  move,  is  the  univerfal  opinion  of  mankind. 
He  may,  indeed,  fail  in  the  purfuit;  for  he  'may 
fpiftake  its  nature,  or  the  proper  means  of  attain- 


ins 
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ing  it.     Happinefs,  like  truth,  lies  in  a  ftraight  line. 

To  follow  nature,  is  to  keep  that  line. Why, 

then,  does  not  man  obtain  happinefs  ?  The  courfc 
of  nature  is  uniform ;  but  man  deviates,  and  is 
loll :  and  it  may  often  be  faid. 

He  that  once  hath  miffen  the  right  way, 

The  farther  he  doth  go^  the  farther  he  doth  flray, 

Spencer's  Fairy  Q^ueeii» 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  confider  this  Differta- 
tion  as  a  ftatement  of  fa6ls,  unconnefted  with  the 
fcience  of  cafuiftry.  The  man  who  invefti- 
gates  principles  I  revere.  I  leave  this,  at  pre- 
fent,  in  the  hands  of  the  philofopher.  The 
cxillence  of  natural  or  moral  difficulties,  weakens 
not  the  general  argument  in  favour  of  benevo- 
lence: Man  deviates  from  happinefs,  frequently, 
too,  in  cafes  unconne6ted  with  his  own  c©ndu£l: 
—-the  day  of  human  life  is  fhort; — nor  is  it  all 
funfhine  : — our  very  morning  .may  rife  in  ftorm^, 
or  we  may  be  arrefted  in  our  courfe  before  noon  : 
—we,  at  length,  lie  down  in  lighs,  and  expire, 
perhaps,  with  a  groan.  Admitting  all  this,  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  beings  pofieffcd  of  life  have 
a.  capacity  for  enjoying,  and  for  communicating 
happinefs.  The  interruptions  to  animal  and  ra- 
tional enjoyment  may  be  necelTary  to  the  intro- 
ilu6lion  of  -<i  more  extenfive  plan  of  felicity;  but 

prove 
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prove  nothing  againft  the  genuine  appearances  and 
operations  of  nature.  If  to  admit  as  a  deduftion 
of  reafon,  or  as  a  do6lrine  of  revelation,  a  fu* 
ture  ftate  of  perfeft  happinefs,be  allowed  to  widen 
the  profpeft  of  individual  comfort,  it  ought,  in 
proportion,  to  afford  more  powerful  motives  to 
individual  goodnefs. 

No  fyftem  of  theological  opinions  is,  exclufively, 
effential  to  form  the  benevolent  charaQer.  Infi- 
dels and  profefled  Chriftians  may  be  full  of  malevo- 
lence; Infidels  or  Chriftians  may  poITefs  the  milk  of 
philanthropy.  The  focial  affections  are  dilated 
by  nature,  and  confirmed  by  habit ;  and  dwell  in 
the  heart  of  that  man,  who  is  leaft  corrupted  by 
bafe  paffions,  whatever  his  religion  be. 

The  Good  Man  from  the  appearances  of 
nature  derives  tender  affeftions,  generous  prin- 
ciples, and  humane  condu6l.  From  the  glowing 
and  variegated  fcenes  around  him  he  derives  fome- 
thing  which  warms  his  heart,  and  throws  a  fmile 
over  his  countenance.  The  imbecility  of  the 
beings,  to  whom  by  his  very  nature  he  is  rela- 
ted, does  but  ftrengthea  his  heart,  and  when  he 
takes  a  gloomy  view  of  things,  the  exertions  of 
benevolence  raife  his  fpirit.  The  good  man  thus 
acquires  univerfal  tendernefs. 

Art  thou  dejefted  ?  Is  thy  mind  o'eicaft  ? 
Chain  down  fome  Paffion  ;  do  feme  generous  Good. 
Teach  Ignorance  to  fee,  or  Grief  to  fmile  : 
Correft  thy  Friend  ;   befriend  thy  greatefl  Foe. 

Young's  Night  Thquguts,Virtue's  Apology. 
c  The 
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The  merciful  man,  fays  Solomon,  is  merciful 
to  his  beaft ;  and  the  common  faying,  that  a  good 
man  would  not  hurt  a  worm  is  full  of  fignifi- 
cance  :  Go!  faid  Uncle  Toby*,  opening  the  win- 
dow, and  giving  liberty  to  an  imprifoned  fly,  the 
world  is  wide  enough  for  thee  and  for  me. — The 
old  Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  many  ancient  and  mo- 
dern fefts,  believed  in  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls; 
that  is,  that  the  foul,  being  a  difl;in61;  fubftance 
from  matter,  pafled  through  different  ftages  of 
exiftence,  and,  at  death,  migrated  from  one  body 
to  another.  The  fyftem  may  be  thought  chimeri- 
cal ;  but  its  tendency  is  benevolent.  The  reader 
will  recolleft  fome  remarks  on  this  fubjeft  in  the 
Spectator  t.  The  Pythagoreans  were  peculiarly 
tender  of  the  brute  creation,  and  even  abftained 
from  animal  food. 

But  leaving  thefe  confiderations,  and  reverting 
to  the  fentiments  delivered  above,  we  urge,  that 
rational  beings  ought  to  confult,  at  leaft,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  all  beings  of  the  fame  order.  Man  is 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  two  lines  in  oppofite 
directions :  poffefTed  of  intelleO;,  and  fufceptible 
of  affeftion,  he  is  capable   of  the   moll  exqui- 

lite   pleafure: expofed  to  (icknefs,  difappoint- 

mcnt,   and    other    calamities,    incident   to    hu- 
manity, he  is  liable  to  be  plunged  into  all  the 


See  Sterne's  Triftam  Shandf.         +  No.  343. 
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refinements  of  diftrefs.  True  benevolence  is 
defirous  of  advancing  human  beings  to  all  the 
innocent  comforts  of  which  their  nature  is  capa- 
ble, and  of  mitigating  thofe  diftrelTes,  to  which 
by  their  own  frailties,  or  the  injuftice  of  others, 
they  are  expofed — Ignorance,  flavery,  imprifon- 
ment,  ficknefs,  difappointment,  and  old  age,  have 
their  diftinQ;  claims,  and  form  a  feparate  intereft 
in  a  good  man's  heart. 


CHAP.    IV. 

BENEVOLENCE  IS  PERSEVERING  IN  ITS  LABOURS, 

LOVE  of  diftinftion  is  faid  to  be  the  univerfal 
pafGon ;  and  its  afcendency  in  the  human  heart  is 
fo  great,  that  fome  of  the  moft  benevolent  men,  at 
leaft  fuch  as  have  performed  the  moft  ufeful 
anions  to  fociety,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  vaineft 
men  alive.  It  is  ufual  to  refer  on  this  occafion  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  orator  ;  and  a  late  juftly 
efteemed  philanthropift  has  not  efcaped  cenfure. 
I  impeach  neither  the  characters  of  Cicero  or 
Howard.  Nor  do  they,  in  this  inftance,  require 
either  my  praife,  or  my  apology.  A  regard  to 
c  2  the 
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the  good  opinion  of  mankind  is  natural  to  fuch  as 
defcrveit;  and  thofe  wiio  oppofe  it,  refill  an  ene- 
my, that  they  cannot  deftroy.  It  is  "  the  thorn 
in  the  flefh;  the  meffenger  of  Satan  fent  to  buffet 
them.'*  That  great  man,  Benjamin  Franklin  of 
America,  begins  the  account  of  his  own  life  with 

a  vindication  of  vanity Let  moralills  decide  on 

this  fubjeB  as  they  pleafe. — The  man,  who  looks 
to  the  praife  or  good  opinion  of  mankind,  as  the 
only  reward  of  aBis  e  virtue,  is  the  object  rather 
of  pity  than  of  contempt ;  and  fliould  he  **  count 
his  vanity  among  ihc  other  fweets  of  life,"  he 
will  find  it  like  thofe  other  Iweets  mixt  with  bit- 
ters. 

When  a  man  has  once  gratified  his  feelings,  by 
difcharging  his  duty,  he  fhould  not  go  much  fur- 
ther for  his  reward.  Does  he  expeft  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world,  or  too  many  exprcffions  of 
gratitude  from  individuals?  He  may,  perhaps, 
meet  with  difappointment.  The  world  is  in  pur- 
fuit  of  too  many  objeftsfor  long  continued  admi- 
ration; and  the  aftion  that  becomes  the  candidate 
for  praife  may  itfelf  be  over-rated.  Sometimes  it 
happens,  too,  that  the  more  excellent  any  aftion  is, 
the  more  expofed  it  lies  to  envy ;  and  where  a  man 
expc6lcd  commendation,  he  only  receives  cen- 
fure.  Dr.  Price  has  obfervcd,  that  the  bef^ 
aftions  of  his  life  were  thofe,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived nothing,  but  reproach. 

This 
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This  is  a  mortifying  confideration.  When  a 
man  neglefts  his  own  intereft,  to  confult  that  of 
others,  he  has  at  lead  a  title  to  an  unblemi/hed  cha« 
rafter.  When  he  finds  he  is  miftaken  even  there, 
the  patriot  and  the  philanthropift  may  incHne  to 
relax  in  their  exertions ;  and  the  energies  of 
humanity  may  yield  to  the  torpors  of  felfifhnefs. 

But  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropid  muft  be 
willing  to  be  moral  martyrs  ;  mufl  perfevere  amidft 
reproach,  and  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  malevolence. 

They  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  fuperior  to 
a  degenerate  foftnefs,  which  would  render  them 
dupes  to  the  artful,  and  a  fupplenefs  of  chara6ler 
which  would  but  qualify  them  to  be  the  tools  of 
the  felfifh.  A  difpolition  to  encourage  indolence, 
and  to  fupport  vice,  is  benevolence  in  no  other 
fenfe,  than  a  diffipated  is  a  generous  man.  True 
benevolence  isbutjuftice  exhibited  in  its  moft  a- 
miable  form,  and  direBing  its  energies  to  alleviate 
the  diftreOes  incident  to  humanity,  and  to  remedy 
the  evils  forced  on  the  world  by  a  vicious  ftateof 
focicty. 


PART 
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CHAP.    I. 

MISCELLANEOUS    CASES, 
-or  UNEDUCATED  YOUTH;    OF  POOR  AND  SICK  PERSONS. 

OEVERAL  defe6ls  in  our  charity-fchools,  work- 
houfes,  and  public  hofpitals  were  pointed  out  in  the 
Complaints  of  the  poor  People  of  England. 
Querulous  language,  therefore,  may  be  fpared  in 
this  divifion  of  the  work,  though  it  muft  be  re- 
fumed  before  the  conclufion.  Thefe  Mifcellane- 
ous  Cafes  are  meant  to  fupply  the  unavoidable 
omiffions  in  a  former  publication,  and  to  furnifh 
hints  to  the  benevolent. 

An  ancient  writer,  no  jacobin,  but  an  orthodox 
Father  of  the  church,calls  "  the  inftruftion  of  youth 

the  renovation  of  the  world*." The  queftion 

concerning  a  plan  for  national  education,  which  I 
touched  on  elfewhere,  it  is  not  intended  to  refume 


♦  Pucrilcm  injlitutioncm  mundi  remvationem, 

here. 
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here,  nor  to  inquire  how  far  obje6lions  to  a  plan 
of  publick  education  may  be  properly  founded  *. 
The  fubjeft  is  important,  but  the  prefent  ftate  of 
fociety  in  Britain  does  not  render  it  of  immediate 
concern. 

The  following  Scheme  is  formed  on  princi- 
ples fuited  to  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  thaH 
we  have  yet  reached  in  this  country  :  it  may, 
however,  be  adopted  even  now  with  confiderable 

advantage. It  is    propofed    as  one   remedy, 

amongft  many  that  might  be  brought  forward,  for 
the  defefts  of  modern  charity  fchools. 


Plan  of  a  Charity  School  for  poor  Children,  in 
large  Towns,  to  be  fupported  by  Subfcriptions 
from  the  Children  of  the  rich, 

Ihis  In/iitution  to  be  denominated  A  FREE  School, 


RULES    FOR    SUBSCRIBERS. 
I. 

That  the  fubfcribers  confift  of  young  per- 
fons,  whofe  parents  are  of  competent  property, 
or  who  being  orphans,  will  themfelves,  when  of 
age,  pofl'efs  competent  property. 

•  See  this  fubjeft  examined  by  a  fenfible  writer. 

Godmn'i  Political  Jujiice,     Vol.  Ilik  Chap.  viii. 

That 
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II. 

That  a  yearly  fubfcription  of  a  Guinea  or  up- 
wards qualify  a  youth  to  prefent  one  fcholar. 

III. 

That  each  fubfcriber  vifit  the  fchool  once  a 
week,  attended  by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor, 
"who  is  to  examine  what  progrefs  the  children 
-make  in  their  learning:  and  that  no  fubfcriber 
concern  himfelf  with  any  child,  but  fuch  as  he 
himfelf  hath  prefented. — If  the  fubfcriber  him- 
felf beat  boarding  fchool,  and  refide  at  a  diftance 
from  the  charity  fchool,  the  vifit  may  be  made  by 
his  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor  alone. 
IV. 

That  each  fubfcriber  pay  with  his  own  hand 
his  fubfcription-money  ;  and  fet  down  himfelf  his 
name  in  the  lift  of  fubfcribers  :  that  each  fubfcri- 
ber may  prefent  a  child  in  rotation. 

V. 
'  That  there  be  a  yearly  meeting  of  all  the  fub- 
fcribers, attended  with  their  parents,  guardians, 
or  tutors :  If  any  fubfcriber  cannot  attend,  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  tutor  may  attend  alone:  at  this 
time  the  fecretary  or  managers  for  the  enfuing 
year  fliall  be  chofen,  the  ft  ate  of  the  fchool 
examined  into,  and  the  accounts  fettled  :  fub- 
icriptions  to  be  received,  and  confidered  due 
from  that  time.     That  at  this  meeting  a  fpecimen 

of 


of  each  child's  writing  be  laid  in  order  on  the 
table  for  examination ;  and  that  every  child  read 
fome  moral  leffon,  or  fpell  before  all  the  fub- 
fcribers, 

VI. 
That    there   be   a  book  of  the   fubfcribers* 
and    children's    names,     intimating    when    they 
were  admitted  into  the  fchool,  and  when  they 
left  it. 

VII. 
That  no  child  can  be  expelled  either  by  the 
mafter,    or  any  fteward,  without  the  confent  of 
the  fubfcriber  (attended  by  his  parent,  guardian, 
or  tutor)  who  prefented  him, 
VIII. 
That  if  arry  young  people  be  defirous  of  en- 
couraging this   inllitution,    and   cannot  afford  it 
fingly,  they  may  unite  their  contributions,  and  be- 
come joint  patrons  of  one  or  more  children. 
IX. 
As,  poffibly,  it  may  happen,  after  the  fubfcrip- 
tions  are  paid  in,  and   the  expences   of  clothes, 
mailer,  books,  Sec.  are  fettled,  that  there  may  be 
a  deficiency  of  money,    any  pcrfons  unconr.cfted 
with  the  fchool,  may  prcfent  fuch  contributions  to 
the  treafurer,  as  they  may  think  proper  ;  though 
none  but  a  young  perfon  can  be  confidered  as  a 
regular  fubfcriber,  or  be  allowed  to  prefent  a 
icholar, 

P  RULE 
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RULES    FOR   THE   TREASURER,  AND  STBWARD. 
I. 

That  there  be  eleven  ftewards  chofen  annual- 
ly in  rotation,  confifling  of  parents,  guardians,  or 
tutors  of  the  fubfcribers ;  that  three  of  thefe  may 
conftitute  a  committee,  empowered  to  lay  down  re- 
gulations for  the  fchool ;  and  that  the  fubfcribers 
may  attend  this  committee,  compofed  of  parents, 

guardians,  or  tutors  as  above The  committee  to 

be  left  open, 

II. 

That  a  treafurer  be  appointed ifinually,  who 
muft  be  a  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor  of  one  of  the 
fubfcribers,  not  being  a  fteward  ;  who  is  to  give  an 
account  of  the  receipts  and  difburfements  for  that 
year,  for  the  infpedion  of  the  yearly  meeting :  and 
that  each  fubfcriber,  under  the  care  of  this  treafurer, 
whether  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor,  be  recom- 
mended to  tranfcribe  fairly  fuch  accounts. 


RULES  FOR  THE  MASTER  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

I. 

That  the  mailer,  not  being  appointed  the  fpi- 
ritual  guide  to  this  fchool,  interfere  not,  in  theleafl 
degree,  with  religion,  either  by  publick  prayers, 

caiechifni. 
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catechifms,  or  religious  books ;  leaving  this  to 
the  difcretion  of  the  children's  parents,  or  friends, 
and  to  the  exercife  of  their  reafon,  when  at 
years  of  difcretion. 

II. 

That  he  may  be  of  what  religious  denomina- 
tion he  pleafes  himfelf,  and  is  refponfible  to  no 
one  connefted  with  the  fchool  for  any  religious 
opinions. 

III. 

That  he  teach  the  children  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetick  ;  and  that  he  employ  every  fcho- 
lar  fome  part  of  the  day  in  fpinning,  if  the  fchool 
be  in  the  country,  or  fome  other  manual  employ- 
ment, if  in  the  town,  according  to  the  dire6tion  of 
the  Rewards :  the  profits  refulting  from  fuch  em- 
ployment to  be  remitted  to  the  treafurer,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  charity. — The  accuftomed  hours  of 
recreation  fo  neceffary  for  children,  not  to  be 
interrupted  by  thefe  regulations. 


IT  was  here  intended  to  lay  before  the  reader 

a  fimilar  plan  of  a  Free   School  for  poor  girls, 

to  be  fupported  by  the  younger  daughters  of  the 

rich.     The  fcheme  might,  without  difficulty,  be 

extended  to  females,  with  fuch  differences,  as  muft 

2  D  nc-r 
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necefTariiy  attach  to  female  inftitutions.  This 
fubjeft,  therefore,  fliall  be  left  for  the  confidera- 
tion  of  won\en,  which  may  be  affifted  by  **  The  Ad- 
drefs  of  the  Ladies  at  Walworth^  wfw  have  formed 
ihemfclves  into  afociety  for  the  education  of  poor fe^ 
male  children y'  printed  in  the  Appendix*  of  The 
Co  MP  L  Ai  N  Ts  o  F  TH  E  PooR;  "and  alfo  by  The  Rules 
for  the  General  Government  of  the  fe?nale  charity  fchool 
inShakefpear'sWalk,"  inftituted  in  1792. —Some 
ufeful  hints  may  be  collefted  from  all  thofe  plans, 
though  in  the  fcheme  propofed  above  many  of 
their  rules,  it  is  clear,  could  not  be  adopted.  Fe- 
males themfelves  would  be  the  beft  judges  of  the 
means  to  realize  fome  fuch  inftitution,  as  that  now 
recommended  to  their  confideration. — The  reader 
is  defired  to  take  notice,  that  to  The  Account  of 
Charity  Schools  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, printed  1713,  is  fubjoined  a  Proposal 
for  adding  fome  Work  to  the  children's  learn- 
ing. 

The  Plan  propofed  above,  fuggefted  itfelf  to  me 
in  confequence  of  various  fchemes  of  private  in- 
ftitutions communicated  to  me  from  different 
quarters,  and  of  a  furvey  of  thofe  charity  fchools, 
which  are  deemed  publick.   Such  of  their  rules  as 


«  Table  II.  p.  ico  zd  Edition. 
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fellin  with  this  deGgn  are  preferved. — The  plan 
may,  perhaps,  never  be  realized  :  it  may,  h  owever 
furnifhhints,  that  may  be  improved  on  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  benefits  of  fome  fuch  inflitution  would  be 
many,  not  only  to  the  poor  children,  but  to  the 
fubfcribers.  Early  habits  of  giving,  among  the 
children  of  the  rich,  might  render  the  heart  the 
feat  of  benevolent  and  generous  defigns ;  and  early 
habits  of  induftry  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
children  of  the  poor.  The  contemptuous  beha- 
viour of  the  former  towards  the  latter  might  be 
provided  againft;  and  the  youthful  mind  pre- 
ferved free  from  fervility  and  prejudice. On 

the  fide  of  the  poor,  obligation  might  rivet  at- 
tachment ;  on  that  of  the  -  rich,  patronage  might 
take  the  name,  and  the  nature  of  friendfhip ;  and 
mutual  attention  grow  up  into  habits  of  efteem, 
which  might  prove  fome  of  the  fweetell  folaces 
of  life. 

But  of  all  plans  of  Free  Schools,  that  would 
be  the  beft,  in  my  opinion,  that  fhould  arife  out 
of  the  earnings  of  poor  children,  who,  therefore, 
fhould  not  be  fent  till  they  are  about  nine  years  of 
age:  A  Scheme  is  given  in  The  Complaints* 

*  Appendix  T4ble  U.  page  no. 

or 
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OF  THE  Poor  of  a  charity  fchool,  at  Bury, 
in  Suffolk,  for  InJIruding  Sixty  poor  boySy  to  be 
doathed  from  the  profits  of  their  refpeclive  earningsJ^ 
Before  the  war  there  was  a  charity  fchool  at  Ply- 
mouth, fiipported,  if  I  miftake  not,  entirely  from 
the  earnings  of  the  children. — It  may  be  proper 
to  infifl:  again  on  the  neceflity  of  fo  regulating  fuch 
inltitutions,  as  not  to  interrupt  the  play-hours. 

2.  With  refpe6l  to  Work-houses,  where  the 
whole  fyftem  is  wrong,  we  fliall  be  fparing  of 
commendation — Sparing  of  commendation !  many 
readers  will  fay,  There  fliould  be  no  commenda- 
tion at  all.  The  remarks  of  Thomas  Paine^^^ 
lif  J^ii  1  V\  nil  lift  on  this  fubje6t  are  unanfwcr- 
able;  and  fome  fafts  contained  in  the  Com- 
plaints of  THE  Poor  are  not  undeferving  at- 
tention. Private  benevolence  and  an  enormous 
poor-rate  can  never  rectify  a  fyftem,  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  After  a  long  life  of  painful  induf- 
try,  ufefulto  the  publick,  and  after  large  contribu- 
tions, faved  from  the  pittance  of  the  mechanick, 
old  age  is  thrown  into  the  corner  of  a  workhoufe^ 
like  old-fafhioned  rotten  furniture,  and  we  call  it 
charity! — Who  can  wonder,  that  the  honeft  pride 
of  the  once  indultrious,  but,  at  length,  difabled 
poor,  frequently  revolts  at  fuch  charity  ? 

We  dethrone  juftice,  and  exalt  a  puny  baftard- 
charity.     In  prefcnting,  therefore,  the  reader  witli 

rules 
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rules  for  a  workhoufe,  all  that  is  attempted,  and 
all  that  can  be  obtained,  is  to  ameliorate  bad  in- 
ftitutions. 

It  is  direfted  by  aft  of  parliament,  that  the 
rules,  for  the  regulation  of  prifons,  fhall  be  hung 
up  for  public  infpeftion,  in  fome  confpicuous 
place  in  the  prifon.  The  impofitions,  to  which 
paupers  are  liable,  render  the  fame  meafure  expe- 
dient alfo  in  work-houfes.  The  following  orders 
are  hung  up  in  a  work-houfe  in  Royfton :  they 
were  drawn  up  by  my  fenfible  and  efteemed  friend, 
William  Nafh,  an  eminent  attorney  of  that  town. 
Among  them  are  fome  excellent  rules:  they  are 
here  introduced  for  the  confideration  of  church- 
wardens, overfeers,  clergymen,  and  all,  who  have 
any  influence  in  their  refpeftive  pariflies. 

It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  the  fecond  article  under  the  rules  for 
*'  the  mafter,"  if  by  the  mailer's  caujing  all  fuch, 
as  are  able,  to  attend  publick  worfliip  be  meant, 
that  every  perfon  be  neceffarily  expetled  to  attend 
fome  place  of  publick  worfliip,  the  rule  would  be 
liable  to  great  objeftion.  The  utmoft  that  can 
be  faid  confidently  with  liberty,  is,  that  if  a  pauper 
choofe  to  attend  a  place  of  publick  worfliip,  he 
may  attend  what  place  bethinks  proper.  If  he 
do  not  require  to  attend  <zny  place,  he  ought  not 
to  be  compelled.     Such,  indeed,  I  take  to  be  the 

mean- 
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meaning  of  that  rule. — The  fame  principles  that 
oblige  me  to  objeft  to  the  leaftcompulfion  in  re- 
ligion, would  lead  me  alfo  to  obje6l  ftrongly  to 
the  laft  article  in  thefe  rules.  Though  I  am 
aware,  it  may  be  faid,  that  though  corporal  pun- 
ifhment  be  not  the  natural  difcipline  for  rational 
beings,  the  prefent  habits  of  fociety  render  it  ex- 
pedient. 

Having  heard  great  encomiums  paffcd  on  the 
House  of  Industry  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
eftabliflied  by  a£l  of  Parliament,  1774,  I  pro- 
cured, thro  ugh  the  kindnefs  of  a  friend,  a  printed 
copy  of  the  aft,  and  of  the  bye-laws  for  the  regu- 
lation and  government  of  the  inftitution.  This 
boufe  is  on  a  large  fcale,  and  contains  many  gene- 
rous rules.  One  claufe  in  the  aft  appoints  thus: 
«<  To  the  end  that  all  the  poor  people  in  the  faid 
**  houfe  may  be  encouraged  to  apply  themfelves 
««  to  fuch  talks,  in  which  they  fliall  be  employed, 
*'  with  diligence  and  humility,  it  fliall  and  may 
««  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  direftors,  and  afting 
«  guardians,  at  any  quarterly  meeting,  out  of  the 
«*  profits,  arifing  by  the  work,  which  fliall  be 
«*  done  by  fuch  poor  people,  to  diftribute  fuch  re- 
«  wards  to  the  induft:rious  and  fliilful,  as  to  them 
«'  fliall  appear  realonable."  A  fimilar  regulation 
is  made  in   many  work-houfcs,  and  might   with 

•advantage  be  adopted  in  all. 

Par- 
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meaning  of  that  rule. — The  fame  principles  that 
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«  To  the  end  that  all  the  poor  people  in  the  faid 
**  houfe  may  be  encouraged  to  apply  themfelves 
««  to  fuch  talks,  in  which  they  fliall  be  employed, 
*'  with  diligence  and  humility,  it  fhall  and  may 
«  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  direftors,  and  afting 
*'  guardians,  at  any  quarterly  meeting,  out  of  the 
«*  profits,  arifing  by  the  work,  which  fhall  be 
«'  done  by  fuch  poor  people,  to  diftribute  fuch  re- 
<*  wards  to  the  induftrious  and  fls-ilful,  as  to  them 
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First,  That  the  Churchwardens  and  Overfeers  wich  ihc  Commitiee  mecl  cvcrv  fourth  Monday,  at  Five 
■  o'clock  in  the  Aflcrnoon,  at  the  Worlc-houfe  or  Commitiee  Room,  on  a  previous  Summons  from  ihe  Veflry 
Clerk,  or  oftcner  if  need  be.  Any  Officer  or  two  Commiuee  Men  may  order  a  fpecial  Meeling  which  the 
Veflry  Clerk  fhalJ  fummon ;  and  every  Meeting  of  ihe  Commilteemay  be  adjourned  to  any  otherTime  or  Place 
as  the  Majority  prefent  fhall  think  proper  ;  and  all  Queftions  whatloever  fhall  be  determined  by  a  Majority 
ef  the  persons  prefent. 

77^13/  at  all  Gentral  Meetings  of  the  Committee  the  fotloiuing  Regulations  be  ohferved  : 

ill,  Read  over  ihe  Orders  of  the  preceding  Meeting,  to  fee  that  they  have  been  executed. 
2fl,  Examine  the  Cafualiy  Expences  of  the  precetiing  Month. 

gd,  Confiflor  of  any  extraordinary  Circumftances  that  may  have  arifen  in  the  laft  Month. 
4tli,  Receive  the  Report  of  the  Work- houfe  Vifitors,  and  appoint  the  two  next  in  SucccITion  for  the 
following  Month. 
5lh,  Hear  the  Complaints  of  the  Mailer  and  Paupers. 
6th,  Hear  the  Complaints  of  any  others  of  the  Parilhioners. 

I  (1,  They  (Iiall  fee  all  the  Paupers  in  the  Workhoufe  at  leaft  once  a  Week,  and  oflcncr .  if  they  think  ne- 
iil.Tlie   Vi-   celfary,   and  infpcft  their  Condition,  and  efpecially  the  Sick. 

2d,  Shall  look  over  the  whole  Houfe,  once  in  the  Month  at  leafl,  to  fee  the  Condition  of  the  Beds  and 
Furniture. 

;}il.  Hear  the  Complaints  of  the  Mafter  and  Paupers  if  they  have  any. 

4lh,  See  that  the  Orders  of  the  Commiuee  are  properly  ohferved  and  attended  to  in  the  Houfe. 

^ih.  Make  their  Report  to  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Commitiee  at  the  End  of  their  Month. 

ill,  He  fliall  keep  the  Infide  of  the  whole  Houfe  clean  and  decent,  and  a  fulTicient  Number  of  Beds  \*fith 
.id.  The  Ma-    clean  Sheets  once  a  Month,  and  only  two  in  one  Bed,  except  Children  under  feven  Years  of  Age,  or  otherwife 
■  ordered  by  the  Committee. 

2d,  He  fhall  keep  all  the  Paupers  under  his  Care  decently  cloathcd,  and  efpecially  on  Sundays,  when  he 
fliall  caufe  all  (fuch  as  are  able)  to  attend  Public  Worftiip  at  fuch  Places  in  the  Town  as  the  Paupers  fhall  re- 
(|iiire  ;  and  on  the  Evening  of  that  Day  he  fhall  provide  Perfons  to  teach  the  Paupers  to  read  from  Five  until 
Eight  o'clock,  on  being  allowed  one  Shilling  a  Week  for  that  Purpofe. 

gd,  He  fhall  provide  always  fweet  and  wholefomc  Food  for  the  Poor  of  fuch  Qualities,in  fuch  Quantities, 
ami  in  all  other  Rcfpcas  conform  himfelf  llriaiy  to  the  Orders  and  Regiilaiions  hereafter  following,  as  far  as 
he  has  any  concern  therein,  and  fuch  others  as  he  fliall  receive  from  the  Parilh  Officers  and  Committee,  or 
the  major  Part  of  them,  for  the  Time  being. 

4ili.Thc  Pju.        ill.  Every  Pauper  fent  into  the  Workhoufe  fliall,  Lefore  they  are  put  among  the  other  Paupers,  be  properly 

pen  in   the  examined,  cleaned,  and  provided  with  necelfary  Apparel;  thofe  in  which  they  came  there  fhall  (if  thought  pro. 

Workhoulc     p,,,.  |,,,  ,i,j.  Committee)  as  foon  as  convenient,  be  bundled,  ticketed,  and  laidb)  to  be  received  back  by  the 

""""•  fame  Pauper  if  fciit  out  of  the  Workhoufe,  or  applied  as  the  Committee  diretl. 

Lid.  2il,  The  Name  of  every  Pauper  fhall  be  inferred  in  a  Book  kept  for  the  Purpofe  at  the  Workhoufe,  to  be 

cilled  The  Workhoulc  Lift,  with  the  Age  and  Condition  of  fuch  Pauper  in   feparate  Columns,  and  clalTed  in 

olhcr  Columns  in  a  Rate  as  aflcrmentioned  for  Food  and  Work  as  the  Mafter  fliall  think  fit,  fubjca  to  the  Al. 

teration  of  the  Vifitors  or  Commiuee  lor  the  Time  being. 

3d,  All  the  Paupers  that  are  able  (except  fuch  as  the  Mafter  fhall  excufe)  fliall  be  at  their  Work  in  the 
Wurk.  .  Working  Room,  or  at  fuch  other  Place  as  the  Mafter  fliall  appoint,  at  Hall  an  Hour  after  Six  in  the  Morn- 
ing, from  Old  Lady  Day  until  Old  Michaelmas  Day,  and  at  Half  an  Hour  after  Seven  from  Old  Michael- 
mas iiniil  OldLaJy'Ddx-,  and  there  diligently  purfue  their  Work  through  the  Day  or  perform  ttieir  Talks 
and  Ihall  have  Work  if  ihcir  Talks  be  performed,  al  Half  an  Hour  atier  Six  from  Old  Lady  Dav  until  Old 
Michaelmas  D,i)-,  and  at  Half  m\  Hour  aller  Ywe  from  Old  Michaelmas  Dav  until  Old  Lady  Day.  durin<r 
which  Hours  in  ihe  latter  Time  a  proper  Fire  fliall  be  kept  by  the  Mailer  in  the  Working  Room.  And  the 
Mailer  Ihall  allow  fuch  Paupers  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  not  otherwife,  to  walk  out  of  the  Houfe  in  the  Sum- 


mer Half-year,  af 
4lh,  Kverv  l*ai 
the  iMurnin|.for  1 
diately  on  theireni 
Regard  in  general, 
and  Quahly  ol  ihf 


iper 


heir  working  Hours,  until  Supper-time,  bum 
fliall,  at  the  Call  of  ihe  Mafler,  be  in  the  eating  Room  precifely  at  Eight  o'Clockin 
tfaft,  and  .it  one  for  Dinner,  and  at  Half  an  Hour  after  Seven  for  Supper,  and  imme- 
e  there,  fliall  feat  themfclvcs  .iccording  to  their  Clalfes,  as  fixed  by  ihe  Mafter,  having 
conyeiiicnt,  to  Age;  And  the  following  Table  fliall  be  the  Rule  for  the  Quantity 


:  Food  each  Da) 


B't.ikfajl. 
5  Ounces  of  Bread 
with  One  I'iiuaud 
an  half  of  Broth. 

Dinmr. 

C  Ounces  .,1    Me.il 
5  Ounces  ol  Kn-A'i 
iOuncc-  of  D  ,ra- 
pluofPolatoes. 

8  0u 
1   Ou 
Half 

Su«/>rr. 
ices  of  Bread 
ncc  and   an 
of  C.heele. 

The fliftclfl'sto  in- 
clude men  andl'.uh 
woinen,nstheMai- 

Vililois,   ibink 
,Moper. 

Sunday. 

J  Ouncesof  Bicjd 
will.  One  Pint  and 
an  Halfof  Broih. 

1  J  Ounces  „f  Meat 
4  Ouncesof  Bread 

1  4  Ouncesof  Dum 
plin  oriPotitocs. 

d  Ounces  of  Broad 
1     Ounce    and    an 
Half  of  Chccle. 

Seeotiii 
Cl„Js. 

I  lielecond  tl.ilsto 
include  all  the  wo- 
men  and   boys  a. 
bove  twelve  years 
"Id  and  under 
eiilueen 

0.  Ouncos  of  Bread 
with  One  Pint  of 
Broth. 

4  Ounces  „F  Meat 

3  Ounces  of  Bread 

4  Ouncesof  Dum- 
pliu  or  Potatoes. 

5OU 
lOun 

nc-«  of  Bread 
ccofClicclc. 

r/„i,/ 

Cta/>. 

llie  ihird  elafs  to 
include  all  under 
twelve  years  old. 

Do. 

Bread  andChccfc 
12  Ojiices  Biead 
1  \  Ounce  Chcefe. 

Do. 

Firft 
CUfi. 

Monday. 

Do. 

1  oOunccs  of  Bread 
1  J  Ounce  Che.lc. 

Do. 

Second 

a./r. 

Do. 

8  Ouncesof  Bread 
1  Ounceofl^hcefc. 

Do. 

Third 
Oaf,. 

Ftr/l 
Clnj!. 

Tuesday. 

Do. 

Pcafc     Soup    with 
lomc  Meal  cut  init. 
1  pint  &  half  Soup 
4  Ounces  Bread. 

Do. 

Do. 

1  Pint  and  an  half 
Soup  3  oz.  Bread 

Do. 

■Sr,-o,id 
C/„/,. 

Do. 

1  I'l    ■  ..'Soup  two 
Ounces  of  Broad. 

Do. 

Tlurd 

a.,/,. 

Do. 

Baked   Pork   Pud- 
dings 12  Ounces. 

Do. 

fir/l 
Clafs. 

W..N..».Y. 

Do. 

Ten  Ounces. 

Do. 

Second 
Claf,. 

Do. 

Eight  Ounces. 

Do. 

Third 
Clafi. 

Tm.hsdav. 

Do.               1 

As  Monday.        | 

Do. 

1 

SaTuh 


V-  r 


I    Meal  as  Sunday.    |_ 


Do. 


As  Mondi 


ay- 


Do 


jih.    Every  Pauper,    except  Infants,  (hall    have  a  Didl,  Spoon,  T 
■  »hich  when  neceirary  "lall  t>e  regularly  fet  or  lud  on  the  table,  befoi 


■encher.  Knife  and  Fo.k,  provided  foi  tliem  ; 
;  the  Paup  ;rs  ar«  called  into  the  Rating  Room  j 
nd  each  Perfon  ihaii  be  affigned  a  Seat  by  the  Mailer,  whicli  he  or  the  (hall  always  refort  to  and  continue  in  all  the 
time  of  ealm"  their  Meals,  unlets  the  Mader  olhtrivile  orders ;  an.l  the  Didl,  Spoon,  Trencher,  Knife  and  ^orlt  ot 
each  Pauper, "diall  '>e  taken  away  before  any  Perfon  gets  up  from  'liei,-  Scat.  ,    c  ^   ,        j 

Cth  Tliat  the  Vi/itort  or  Cummittce  (hall  have  a  power,  from  timv  .0  time,  to  older  Paupers  into  the  (ir(l,  (eco.,d,  or 
third  Clafs,  as  ihey  Ihall  fee  oecafion ,  and  if  any  Pauper  fall.  Tick  m  the  Houfe  they  diall  be  allowed  fuch  Food  aa  i. 
proper  for  them,  and  made  Wine  when  necelfary,  •nd  thought  proper  by  Ihe  Houle  Apothecary,  and  ordered  1,  the 
V.litors;  for  which  the  Mader  diall  be  allowed  One  Shilling  a  Bottle  the  following  Committee  Mecling,  among  lh« 
Cafiiahy  Expences,  on  proof  that  the  fame  has  been  aftd. 

7th,  Kvery  .  aiiper  guilty  of  i 
(hall  be  fubjeft  to  ihe  following 

Not  performing  their  Work  or  j  aiK— ivo  ^^ifiy-.i  ,...i  »-.^.....6.  ,,,.,.  .,    ,  „„.„■„„ 

Swearin."  an  Oath,  or  uttering  any  Indecent  language  in  the  Workhoii(e-No  Supper  that  E«ning. 

For  refraftory  Behaviour,  fuch  as  breakjng  the  Rule!  of  the  Houfe-- 

For  uttering  abiifive  Language  t. 

For  ailui.IIy  refufing 
Room  fix  Days. 

For  Perleverance  in  Difobedie 


r  other  Dilobedience  in  the  HoufCf 


wo  Diyi. 


»  the  lower  Clafs  for  t 

jtheMalTer— Removal  10  a  lower  Clafs  and  working  in  a  fepari 

J  obey  the  Mailer's  lawful  Commandl— Removal  to  a  lower  Clafs  and  working  m  a  feparat. 

:  after  being  ulked  to  by  the  Vintor!— To  be  conduced  by  the  (.'onftable,  Overfeer, 


""Ev^e^^aCr'  J:J:l"::To\tf;reUw'inranT'Smem,  except  the  Lofs  of  Supper,  for  no,  perfonrhis  ,h.irT,nt, 
*all  h.ive  the  Right  and  Priviledge  of  appealing  to  the  Vifitors  for  the  Momh. 

N.  B,     Th(  lajl  Rule  it  mitltil. 


^  HERT^  . y        -^         '  V     1 

ift.  Concern-         FiRST    L 
ing  the  Cora.   ^»pi^,..    •'  "   Monday,  at  Five 
raittee.  "'^'l^''^  '"  3ns  from  ihe  Veftrv 

Clerk,  or  o^;j,,,i^     ^^^;^,^    J 

y.^fj^'^^therTime  or  Place 
:nh;pS-^^XaM,oncy 


rved  :- 

I  ft,  Rea(|  ' 

2d,  ExaiTJ 
3cl,  Confij 

4th,  Recekuccefiion  for  the 
following  Ni 

5th,  Heai  '  I 

6th,  Hear 

,   _,  ift,  Thei  if  they  think  ne- 

2d.  The   Vi-    ceiTary,    anc 
fitors.  , 

2d,  Shall  n  of  the  Beds  and 
.>*^  Furniture.    I 
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Particular  mention  has  been  here  made  of  this 
Sioufe,  in  order  to  direft  the  reader's  attention  to 
confider  the  benefits  connQQ.Qdmth  printed  rules. 
By  this  provifion  the  poor  out  of  the  houfe,  as  well 
as  in,  become  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of 
the  inftitution,  and  little  is  left  to  difcretionary 
power. 

3.  A  word  or  two  fhall  be  added  on  PUBLICK 
HOSPITALS. 

It  Hiay  be  laid  down  as  a  fafe  pofition,  that 
in  proportion  as  a  couniry  abounds  in  poor,  the 
ftate  of  fociety  is  bad.  If  this  be  admitted,  the 
numerous  meetings  of  men  of  fortune  for  charit- 
able contributions,  and  the  various  monuments 
erected  by  private  benevolence,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  are  rather  temporary  benefits,  than  effen- 
tial  and  permanent  bleffings.  In  the  prefent  bad 
ilate  of  fociety,  however,  benevolent  contributions 
fhould  be  encouraged,  as  the  only  hope  left  to  the 
unfortunate.  But  were  laws  framed  with  more 
•wifdom;  were  thofe  ;prejudices,  that  hold  men  in 
bondage,  overcome;  were  the  enormous  expences 
of  government  laid  afide;  were  property  lefs  un- 
equal, andinduflry  better  rewarded;  fuch  charit- 
able contributions,  and  fuch  fplendid  monuments, 
■would  be  rendered  unnecefTary.  There  would 
be  iicfs  occafion  to  ereft  fo  many  temples  to 
Charity,  if  we  ere6led  more  to  Justice.     To 

f.  remove 
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remove  the  defeBs  and  excefTes  of  governments ; 
to  give  a  j lift  direBion  to  the  laws;  and  topreferve 
the  courfe  of  induftry  from  being  obftru£tcd,would 
be  attended  with  more  advantages  to  the  poor, 
than  the  erefting  of  a  thoufand  hofpitals  ;  and, 
on  this  ground,  every  philanthropill  fhould  be  a 
reformer. 

Indeed,  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  a  country  may 
be  fo  corrupt,  that  charitable  as  well  as  political 
inftitutions  may  belittle  more  than  publick  exhi- 
bitions of  miftakes,  fources  of  vice,  or  nurferies  of 
mifery.  They  may  even  be,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
caufe  of  thofe  evils,  which  they  aim  to  remedy. 
The  influence  of  bad  laws,  and  the  diftreiTes, 
arifing  from  the  prefent  unnatural  arrangements  o 
fociety,  may  be  wider,  than  moftmen  are  aware  of. 

It  is,  however,  lawful  to  feize  all  the  innocent 
gratifications  we  can.  And  though  we  may  con-. 
ceiye  a  ftate  of  fociety,  in  which  fuch  a  portion  of 
calamity  could  not  exift,  or  fuch  a  conftitution  of 
things,  in  which  it  might  be  more  properly  reme- 
died, it  may  nofbe  unpleafing,  to  fee  how  far  cha- 
ritable inftitutions  extend,  and  what  benefits  they 
produce.  This  chapter,  therefore,  fliall  conclude 
-with  accounts  of  fome  of  the  publick  hofpitals 
in  the  metropolis,    for  the   year,   1793,    which 

Ihall 
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fhall  be  done  in  the  exa8;  words  of  their  lafl: 
Reports. 

PubHck  Hospitals  are  touched  on  again, 
to  prefs  upon  the  reader's  attention,  what 
was  circumftantially  noticed  in  the  Complaints 
OF  THE  Poor,  relative  to  the  cuftom  of  taking 
fees  of  the  patients.  From  the  fa6ls  there  pro- 
duced, it  is  evident,  that  many  hofpitals  can  be 
conducted  without  fees  :  and  the  fubjecl  ought  to 
be  taken  up  by  fome  of  the  governors.  A  judi- 
cious writer  in  the  Critical  Review  in  his 
Remarks  on  The  Complaints  of  the 
Poor,  particularly  noticed  the  opprefTion  of 
fees.  The  reader  is  alfo  requefted  to  notice  the  lad 
claufe  in  the  Report  of  Bethlem-Hofpital. 

It  is  not  here  propofed  to  introduce  a  new  mo- 
del for  publick  hofpitals.  The  truth  is,  fuch 
foundations  are  fo  nunerous,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  invent  one:  nor  is  it  here  intended,  to 
notice  exilting  niiftakes.  Such  as  militate  againfl: 
obfervations  already  laid  down,  will  be  confpicu- 
ous;  though  to  fpeak  trulv,  with  the  exceptions 
alkided  to,  and  in  relation  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
^bciety,  the  following  inftiiutions  I  much  approve. 


E  2  Atriis 
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A  true  Report  of  the  great  number  of  poor  Chilclrea, 
and  other  poor  People,  maintained  in  the  feveral  Hos- 
pitals, under  the  pious  Care  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord-Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens  of  London^ 
the  Year  lad  paft. 

CHRIST'S    HOSPITAL. 

Children  put  forth  Apprentices,  and  difcharged  from 
Chrift's  Hofpital,  the  year  laft  paft,  177,  twelve  whereof 
being  inllrii6led  in  the  Mathematicks  and  Navigation,  were 
placed  forth  Apprentices  to  Commanders  of  Ships,  out  of 
the  Mathematical  School,  founded  by  his  late  Majefty  King 
Charles  the  Second  of  blefled  Memory  -  -         I77 

Children  buried  the  year  laft  pa(\  -  -  Ijf 

Children  now  under  the  Care  and  Charge  of  the  Hof- 
pital, in  London  and  at  Hertford  -  1075 \ 

To  be  admitted  on  Prefentations  granted  to  this  time  iSi^'^^ 

The  names  of  all  which,  as  alfo  when  and  whence  they  were  ad- 
mitted, will  appear  in  the  faid  Hofpital's  Books. 

The  Governors  have  lately  (added  to  their  Repairs  at  Hertford, 
an  Increafe  of  the  Allowance  to  their  Nurfes  and  Expence  of 
Inaintaining  their  Children  there,  to  the  amount  of  400I.  a  year) 
at  a  large  expence,  built  a  School  and  fix  Houles  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Girls  belonging  to  the  faid  Hofpital,  who,  with  their 
Miftrefles,  are  removed  there  from  Town,  where  an  additional 
"Ward  is  thereby  opeaed  for  the  reception  of  an  additional  number 
cf  Seventy  Boys  in  Town.  And  the  Holpital's  revenue,  withgut 
cafiial  Beji.faaions,  being  infufficlent  to  defray  th  charge  of  main- 
taining fo  great  a  number  of  Children,  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
and  wiflied  fur,  that  m  regard  to  a  work  fo  charitable,  ufeful,  and 
.commendable  (being  for  the  Relief  of  necellitous  Orphans  and  In- 
f*ms,  the  Advancement  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  the  good 

of 
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■«f  me  kingdijm)  all  charitable  and  worthy  good  Chriftians  wiU 
readily  and  liberally  contribute  to  the  fiipport  and  tnc\)iu-agement 
thereof. 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

There  have  been  admitted,  cured,  and  dlfchaiged  from 
this  Hofpital,  during  the  la(l  year,  of  poor,  wounded, 
maimed  and  difeafed  perfons  4285  In-Patients,  and  5784 
Out- Patients,  many  of  whom  have  been  relieved  with  Mo- 
ney, Clothes,  and  other  neceffaries,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  feveral  habitations  -  ioo6y 

Buried  this  year,  after  much  charge  in  tlieirillnefs  375 

Remaining  under  Cure,  In-Paticnts  -  ■«  449 

Out-Patients  -  «84f 

So  that  thare  Jiave  been  during  the  laft  year,  and  now 
are,  under  the  care  of  this  Hofpital  of  poor,  fick,  and  lame 
perfons,  deftitute  of  all  other  relief,  in  the  whole  mi7 

This  being  the  mod  ancient  Hofpital  in  the  City  and  Suburbs 
of  London,  and  having  efcaped  the  great  fire  in  the  year  1666,  the 
buildings  by  length  of  time  became  fo  very  ruinous,  that  in  the 
year  1729  there  was  a  ntcefTity  that  great  part  thereof  fhould  be 
taken  down  ;  and  a  fubfcription  was  then  entt*red  into  by  many  oS 
the  worthy  g-ovtrnors,  and  other  charitable  perfons,  for  defraying 
the  ex-en^cs  of  rebuilding  the  Hofpital;  wliich  hath  been  pro- 
grei'Jively  erected  and  finiflied,  without  any  diminution  of  the 
number  or  patients  on  account  of  fuch  building. 

As  the  charge  and  expence  of  this  Hofpital  much  exceeds  the 
certain  revenues  thereof,  and  there  not  being  a  fund  fufficient  tt> 
admit  and  fupport  the  many  poor,  woimded,  maimed,  and  lick 
objefts,  who  daily  apply  for  relief,  the  a.TiIhmce  of  all  perfons  is 
humbly  dellred,  to  enable  the  Governors  not  only  to  iupporl  the 
prefent  Charity,  but  the  enlargement  thereof. 


St. 
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St.  THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 

There  have  been  cured  and  difcharged  from  St.  Thomas's 
Hofpital  in  Southwark,  the  laft  year,  of  wounded,  maimed, 
fick,  and  diieafed  perfons,  2758  In-Patients,  and  5122  Out- 
Patients,  many  of  whom  have  been  reUeved  witli  money  and 
neceflaries  at  their  departure,  to  accommodate  and  fupport 
thern  in  their  journies  to  their  feveral  countries  and  habita- 
tions -  -  -  -  7S80 

Buried  from  thence  hift  year,  after  mtich  charge  in  their 
ficknefs  -  -  -  -  254 

Remaining  under  Cure,  In-Patients  -  392 

Out- Patients  -  ioo 

So  that  there  are  and  have  been,  daring  the  laft  year,  of 
poor  miferable  Objects  'mdei  the  Cure  of  the  laid  Hofpital, 
and  deftituce  of  other  proper  care,  in  all  -  8726 

The  number  of  perfons  conftantly  relieved  in  this  Hofpital  being 
fo  large,  as  from  the  above  and  other  annual  accounts  appears, 
the  expences  alfo,  in  all  the  following  articles,  being  greatly  in- 
creafed;  for  inftance,  in  food  and  phylic ; — for  necefiary  repairs, 
.both  on  the  Eftate  and  in  the  Hofpical  itfelf ; — particularly  for  the 
late  gradual  repair  of  all  the  Wards,  and  furnifhir.g  them  witli 
Iron  Bedileads,  and  proper  appurtenances  to  the  fame:  Therefore 
many  of  the  worthy  Governors  of  this  Charity,  induced  thereto  by 
the  benefit  which  muft  naturally  accrue  to  the  Patients  from  fuch 
an  alteration  (as  they  will  not  now  be  lo  liable  to  be  dilhirbed  in 
their  lick  and  refilefs  moments,  by  the  annoyance  of  infefts  com- 
mon to  mod  habitations,  but  particularly  to  Hofpitals)  entered  into 
a  voluntary  Subfcription  towards  defraying  Part  of  the  Charge  : 
But,  notwithftanding  thefe  additional  bounties,  the  annual  expence 
of  this  Hofpital  far  exceeds  its  certain  annual  income.  On  which 
account,  it  is  further  hjiimbly  recommended  to  all  charitable  per- 
fons, that  they  would  be  pleafcd  to  enable   tl.e  Governors,  by 

their- 
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their  contributions,  to  go  on  in  relieving  the  DirtrefTes  of  the 
maimed  and  difeafed  Poor,  fo  that  they  may  be  made  ufeful  Mem- 
bers of  the  Community. 

BRIDEWELL  HOSPITAL. 

Received  into  this  Hofpital  during  the  year  1793,  under 
Commitments  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  this 
City,  as  Vagrants  or  diforderly  perfons,  who  have  been  kept 
to  hard  labour  (or  received  correftion)  -  63! 

Received  into  this  Hofpind,  during  the  fame  period,  fundry 
poor  perfons  who  have  been  committed  before  they  could  be ' 
paffed  to  their  refpeftive  pariflies,  as  required  by  a  late  A61  of 
Parliament,  many  of  whom  have  been  taught  to  fpin  Wool, 
&c.  -  -  -  864 

Maintained  and  fupplied  with  Phyfic  in  this  Hofpital      150* 

There  are  alfofeveral  poor  Children  bound  Apprentices  tolearw 
ufeful  Trades  in  this  Hofpital,  and  if  they  feive  their  time  to  the 
fatisfaftion  of  their  Mafters  and  the  Governors,  they  are  allowed 
a  benefa(5lion  towards  fetting  them  up  in  bufinefs. 


3ETHLEM 
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BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 


Diftrafted  Men  and  Women  in  this  Hofpital  Jan.  i,  1793        441 
Admitted  during  the  laft  year  .  ■  20- 


45» 
Cured  of  their  Lunacy  ■  161 

Buried,  after  much  charge  during  their  Lunacy  21 

Patients  in  the  Hofpital  ifl:  January,  1794  268 

45» 

Viz.  Men  under  cure  73  ) 

Ditto  Incurables  64)    ^^^ 

Women  under  cure  $0  ? 

Ditto  Incurables  51  S    '^^ 

268 

The  Governors  inform  the  Public  that  a  Committee  meet  every 
Saiturday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  at  Bethlem  Hofpital,  for  the  ad- 
miffion  and  difcharge  of  Diiirafted  Men  and  Women  from  any 
part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  without  cxpence  to  their  relations 
or  friends  ;  and  any  perfon  whomfoever  wanting  information  as 
to  the  method  of  admiffion,  may  have  a  paper  of  inftruftions  gra- 
tisy  by  applying  to  the  Cterk's  Oflice,  Bridewell  Hofpital,  any  day 
between  ten  and  three  o'clock. 

Th-  Governors  lament  tliat  a  report  has  been  much  propagated, 
and  it  is  feared  has  prevented  many  benef;iftions  and  legacies  being 
given  to  this  excellent  Charity,  that  all  incurable  patients  are  dif- 
charged  the  Hofpital,  wheieas  there  were  two  additional  wings 
built  in  the  year  1733,  by  a  fubfcription  of  the  Governors,  for  the 
reception  of  one  hundred  incurable  patients,  viz.  one  wing  to  con- 
tain 50  men  the  ot!  er  50  women,  fo  that  there  have  been  conilantly 
one  hundred  incurable  patients  in  this  Hofpital  for  fixty  years  paft, 
and  in  confequence  of  fouie  late  benefiii^tions  and  legacies  from 
Governors  to  this  particular  branch  of  this  Charity,  the  numbers 
of  ificurable  patients  luve  been  increafed  to  1 1  2. 

The 
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The  Hofpital  of  Bethlem  was  erefted  in  the  laft  century,  and 
was  completely  finifhed  within  15  months,  but  the  foundation  hav- 
in<T  in  many  places  given  way,  a  general  repair  is  become  unavoid- 
ably necelTary.  As  the  expence  (according  to  the  Surveyor's  re- 
port) will  amount  to  feveral  thoufand  pounds,  the  Governors  are 
lAliged  to  proceed  gradually,  trufting  to  the  liberal  afliflance  of 
pious  and  well  difpofed  perfons  towards  upholding  a  moft  exten- 
five  building  erefled  for  the  mod  benevolent  of  purpofes,  the  Cure 
and  Reception  of  deplorable  Lunatics. 

The  advanced  price  of  every  necellary  of  life,  the  wages  and 
maintenance  of  the  ferv^ants  necelTary  for  the  care  of  270  patients 
(which  is  the  average  number)  many  of  whom  are  unable  to 
affift  themfelves,  who  require  the  utmoft  vigilance  and  attention 
of  their  keepers  and  nuifes,  oblige  the  Governors  to  folicit  the 
public  afTiftance,  as  the  funds  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  defray  the  ne- 
cefTary,  adtual  and  unavoidable  expence. 

NO  OFFICER  OR  SERVANT  IS  ALLOWED  TO  AC 
CEPT  OF  ANY  GRATUITY,  DIRECTLY  OR  INDI^ 
RECTLY,  ON  PAIN  OF  EXPULSION. 


The  following  Reports  of  three  charitable  In- 
ftitutions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis 
ihall  be  fubjoined. 


MAGDALEN 
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MAGDALEN  HOSPITAL, 

St.    George's   Fields, 

To  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  real  good  effcfled  by  this 
inflitution,  and  of  the  great  proportion  the  women  reclaimed  bear 
to  the  whole  number,  the  following  corredl  ftatement  has  been  ex» 
trailed  from  the  Books  of  the  Charity. 

Table  of  AdmiiTions  and  Difcharges,  from  the  firft  inftitution, 
Auguft  lo,   1758,  to  January  3,  T793. 
Admiffions.  Difcharges. 

2851     Reconciled  to  friends,  or  placed  in  fei-vice  J  8^74 

Lunatic,  troubled  with  fits  or  incurable  diforders      97 
Died  -  -  .  59 

Discharged  at  their  own  requefl:  =  358 

Difcharged  for  improper  Behaviour  ■=■  402 

1790 
In  the  Houfe  January  3,  1793  -  Ci 

3851  2851 

Note.  Of  the  number  reconciled  to  friends,  or  placed  in  fcr- 
vice,  fome  few,  undoubtedly,  have  relapfed  into  their  former 
errors;  but  many,  who  left  the  houle  at  their  own  requeft,  have 
fince  behaved  well;  and  many  of  thofe  difcharged  for  improper 
behaviour  in  the  houle  have,  to  the  cenain  knowledge  of  the 
Committee,  never  returned  to  evil  courfes.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  fafely  afferted,  that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  w»- 
mtn  admitted  have  thus  been  favcd  from  perdition. 


To 
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To  jud'ify  the  above  afTertion,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
trace  out  tlie  prefent  fituation  of  all  thofe  women,  who  left  the 
houfe  during  the  fpace  of  Four  Years  from  May  17S6,  to  May 
1790.     The  refult  of  which  accurate  inquiry  is  now  ftated;  vix. 

Difcharged  in  the  faid  Four  Now   with  friends,   or  in 

Years,  of  every  dcfcription  246        fer\^ice,  behaving  well      157 

Behaving  ill  -  74 

Infane,  in  confinement  4 

Died  -  r 

Situation  unknown  10 

246  246 

*^*  The  women,  when  difcharged  from  the  houfe,  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  under  fwentj years  of  age. 


The  following  Inftitudon  is  for  the  Recep- 
tion     OF       FRIENDLESS      OrPH  AN-GlR  LS,      the 

fettlement  ot'whofe  Parents  cannot  be  afcertained. 
Two  hundred  females  of  the  above  defcription  are 
daily  provided  for  in  this  charity. 


t  2^  Tkc 
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The  ASYLUM  in  the  Parifli  of  Lambeth. 

An  Account  of  RECEIPTS  and  DISBURSEMENTS  from  the 
2jth  of  March,  1793,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1794. 


Balance  remaining  in  the 

hands  of  fundry  bankers 

Petty  Cafh 

Subfcriptions  as  annual 
guardians 

Ditto  as  perpetual  guar- 
dians 

Bcnefaftions 

Chapel  coUcflions  1 

Anniverlary  coUeflions 

Dividends  on  Stock 

Children's  work 

Dr.  Ward's  medicines 

Houle  boxes 

Produce  of  LealcholJ 
premifcs 

Ground  Rent  due  on 
the  fame 

LEGACIES. 


175   I  4 

30     O  O 

793  16  o 

179  u  6 

15     5  o 

285  13  o 

^23    8  o 

943    0  o 

240  14  5 

25  13  5 
330 

122     2  5 

14  19  u 


Mrs.  A.  Affleck  50    o  o 

Mrs.  E.  Cooke  loo  o  o 
Mrs.  Hanmcr  550 
D.Thompfon, 

Efq.                31   10  o 

Mrs.  Sweet  50  o  o 
R.  Farrington, 

Jifq.              200    o  o 

436  »5  o 


1343 
605 

30 

77 
»57 

191 


Provifions 

Linen  and  Cloathing 

Furniture 

Medicines 

Rent  and  Taxes 

Repairs  and  necefTary 
alterations 

Stationary,  books,  print- 
ing and  advcrtifementsio6 

Salaries  and  wages  534 

Gratuities  to  officers  and 
fervants  -  103 

Ditto  to  16  orphans  for 
fcrving  their  appren- 
tieclhips  faithfully 

Incidental  charges 

Houfe  and  Chapel  ex- 
pences 

Hymn  books 

Apprenticefhip  premi- 
ums 

Indentures  paid  for 

Solicitor 


,  s.  d. 

to  8 

i8  a 

4  6 

a  e 

19  o 

4  8 

II  o 

II  2 

17  6 


81    10    o 
262  10     z 


592 18 

8  10 

8 
8 

50    0 
10  13 

27    16 

0 
6 
0 
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Befide  thefe,  there  are  in  the  metropolis,  and 
its  environs,  at  lead  forty  other  inftitutions  for 
fick  and  diftreffed  perfons  of  different  defcrip- 
tions,  under  the  name  of  hofpitals,  infirmaries 
and  the  Hke.  Thefe  cannot  be  particularized. 
But  one  of  them  is  of  fuch  importance,  and  aims 
to  make  fo  juft  an  atonement  for  the  defcfts  of 
fociety,  that  I  cannot  pafs  it  by  without  particular 
notice.  The  following  judicious  Report  was 
drawn  up  by  George  Gregory,  a  clergyman  well 
known  in  the  literary  world. 

PHILANTHROPIC    SOCIETY. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  aims  at  the  prevention  oi  crimes,  by 
removing  out  of  the  way  of  evil  counfel  and  evil  company  thole 
children,  who  are,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  dejlincd  to  niin. 
They  propofe  to  educate  and  inftruft  in  fome  ufeful  trade  or  occu- 
pation, the  children  of  corfviiiSy  or  other  infant  poor  who  are 
engaged  in  -vagrant  or  criminal  courfes  ;  thus  to  break  the  chain 
of  thofe  pernicious  confederacies,  deprive  the  wicked  of  fucceflbrs, 
the  jails  of  inhabitants,  juftice  of  it's  vittims,  and,  by  all  thefe 
means,  add  citizens  to  fociety. 

This  inftitution  is  not  only  calculated  to  decrcafe  vice  and  in- 
famy, but  toincreafe  ufeful  induftry;  fo  that  thofe  children  who 
would  otherwife  fucceed  to  their  pai^ents'  hereditary  crimes,  and 
become  the  next  race  of  beggars  and  thieves,  will  now  be  taught 
to  fupply  by  honeft  means  their  own  wants  and  the  wants  of 
others. 

To  carry  into  efFeLl  thefe  defirable  purpofes,  it  is  the  firft  bufi- 

nefs  of  the  fociety  to  fele^t  from  prilons,  and  from  the  haunts  of 

vice,  profligacy,  and  beggary,  fuch  objects,  as  appear  iiioft  likely 

to  become  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  or  prejudicial  to  the  communi- 

•  ly ;  and,  iii  the  execution  of  this  duty,  the  alliilance  of  the  ningi. 

(t  rates, 
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ilrates,  the  clergy,  and  all  who  are  interefted  in  the  promotiorr  ei 
good  morals  and  good  government,  is  moft  earneiily  requeued. 

For  the  employment  of  the  cl»ildren,  a  houfe  of  Reform  has 
been  creflcd  in  St.  Georjje's  Fields,  where,  under  able  mafters, 
they  are  inflrufted  in  the  diiferent  tradesof  a  Printer,  Shoemaker, 
Taylor,  Rop  -maker  and  Twine-fpinncr,  &cc.  fo  as  to  be  able, 
when  out  of  their  apprenticefhip,  to  get  a  comforiable  livelihood 
for  themfelvcs.  The  girls  are  at  prefent  educated  as  menial  fer- 
vants,  and  have  otherwife  full  employment  in  wafljing  the  whole 
of  the  linen,  making  their  own  cloathing,  and  fhirts  for  the  boys. 
Sec. 

Childhood  is  a  feafon  admirably  calculated  for  virtuous  impref- 
fions.  The  mind  is  tender  and  flexible.  The  diipofition  is 
moulded  entirely  by  education.  The  miferable  fituationof  infanc 
thieves  peculiarly  difpofes  them  for  the  reception  of  better  habits. 
In  that  wretched  ilate,  having  been  expofed  to  extreme  want,  to 
feverity  and  contempt,  it  is  iinpoHibie  they  fhould  not  feel  the 
comforts  of  their  fituatlon  under  the  Philanthropic  Society,  when- 
ever they  contrail  them  with  the  evils  from  which  they  have  lately 
been  refcued. 

Thefe  fafts,  indeed,  meet  the  fulleft  illuflration  from  the  pre- 
fent fiate  of  the  Reform,  which  now  protects  near  140  children, 
among  whom  are  many  who  have  been  guilty  of  various  felonies, 
buiglaries,  and  other  crimes.  Yet,  fmgular  as  it  may  appear, 
thefe  very  children  have  now  become  no  lefs  remarkable  for  in- 
dullry,  aftivity,  decency,  and  obedience,  than  they  formerly  were 
for  the  contrary  vices.  Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society  claims  attention,  and  folicits  the  patronage  of 
the  public. 

If  we  regard  humanity  and  religion,  this  inflitution  opens  an 
afylum  to  the  moll  forlorn  and  abjeft  of  the  human  race.  It  be- 
friends the  moft  friendlefs.  It  faves  from  the  certain  and  fatal 
confequences  of  infamy  and  vicious  courles,  orphan  and  delcrted 
children. 

If  we  regard  national  profperity  and  the  public  welfare,  it  is 
•calculated  to  increafe  indultry,  and  it  dirctts  that  indulhy  in  the 

moll  ufcful  and  neceflUry  channels. 

If 
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If  wc  r^'gard  felf  intereft,  it's  immediate  obje^l  is,  to  proteft 
our  perfons  from  aiTanIt  and  murder,  our  property  from  depreda- 
tion, and  our  peaceful  habitations  from  tlie  defpera.e  fury  of  mid- 
night incendaries. 


Receipts  and  Expences  from  ift  January  to  gift  Decem- 
ber,   1793. 

RECEIPT.  EXPENDITURE. 

Annual  Subfcriptions  3 1 29  8  o  Total  amount   of  all  the 

L'le  Donations  and  expencesot  the  locicty, 

cafual  bene.aftions      9+^  19  6  from  i  ft  Jan.  to  3111     —           - 

fi^ofit  on  the  Trades     416  o  o  Dec.  1793                jC'4^59  '^  o 
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■The  Carpenters  .having  been  en- 
tirely employed  on  the  new 
Buildings,  the  profit  on  tbeir 
work  belongs  to  ihat  account, 
and  being  added  to  the  above, 
the  earnings  of  tiie  children  in 
the  year  1 /93,  amount  to  J30I. 


The  nun.bci  of  childr-n  under 
the  care  of  the  bociety  in  this 
year  has  been  i^s^  including 
thofe  provided  for.  And  the 
number  on  the  jilt  Dec.  1793, 
was  92  boys,  and  42  girls. 


The  expences  of  the  foCiety  have 
been  mucli  increaled  this  year 
by  the  hcting  up  and  putting m 
lepair  all  the  prcmiles  occupied 
by  the  mafter-workmen  and 
children  jrevious  to  their  re- 
moval into  the  new  Building  of 
ihc  Refoini — alio  by  the  rent 
of  thofe  premifes — by  the  ne- 
ceilaiy  furniture  and  utcniils  of 
the  n^w  hoiifes  and  worklhops 
— by  fetting  up  the  additional 
trade  of  rupe-making — and  by 
many  incidental  charges,  the 
detail  of  all  which  may  be  feea 
at  tiie  Reform. 
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CHAP.    II. 


POVERTY  AND  DISTRESSES  OF  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

THE   cafe   that  next  prefents  itfelf  is  that  of 
men  of  letters. 

However  we  define  Genius,  it  is  certain,  that 
thofe,  who  poffefs  it,  are  not  always  the  moft 
fuccefsful  men  in  their  purfuits.  Whether  it  be, 
that  a  delicacy  of  tafte  may,  fometimes,  produce  a 
faftidioufncfs,  unfavourable  to  induftry  j  or  that  an 
ungovernable  imagination  is  apt  to  throw  off  the 
reftraints  of  judgement,  and  to  ftart  afide  from  the 
directions  of  prudence:  Or  whether  men  of  let- 
ters, through  their  ignorance  of  the  world,  are 
often  made  fubfervient  to  the  views  of  others,  and 
pay,  too  dearly,  the  price  of  their  indifcretion :  for 
authors  and  bookfellers  are,  frequently,  like  thofe 
voracious  creatures,  that  devour  their  own  fpe- 
cies :  each  follow  a  profeflion,  in  which  the 
fair  trader  is  not  always  the  moft  fuccefsful  man, 

G  However 
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However,  to  do  the  world  juftice,  it  fhouldbe 
acknowledged,  thathoneft  men  are  frequently  led 
into  miftakes;  and,  if  a  poor  author  is  now  and  then 
ftarved  to  death,  they,  at  leaft,  fhould  be  ac- 
quitted of  cruelty.  When  a  writer  has  publifhed 
a  book,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  procured  a  main- 
t?enance.  Men  fuppofe,  that  his  profits  keep  pace 
with  his  reputation ;  and,  who  would  fuppofc, 
that  praife  has  been  his  only  reward? 

The  more  learned  a  work,  the  lefs  likely  it  is  to 
meet  a  general  reception,  and,  confequently,  the 
lefs  likely  to  be  profitable  to  the  author.  One  of 
the  moft  valuable  works  on  Britifh  antiquities,  is, 
Spelman's  Gloflary,  in  folio.  The  whole  per- 
formance was  offered  to  the  king's  printer  for 
five  pounds,  to  be  received  in  books :  this  fmall 
price,  however,  was  refufed.  Spelman,  therefore, 
printed  the  firft  part  at  his  own  expence  :  and 
moft  of  the  books  remained  on  his  hands,  till  taken 
off  by  two  book-fellers.* 

The  learned  Edmund  Caftle  pafTed  great  part 
of  his  life,  broke  a  fine  conftitution,  and  fpent 
twelve  thouiand  pounds,  in  compiling  a  Lexicon. t 
After  the  ruin  of  his  health,  and  the  confumption 
of  his   property,    this  celebrated  work  was,  at 


*  Bibliotheca  Legum. 
t  Lexicon   Heptaglotton, 


length 
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length,  publifhed,  and  the  books  remained  on  his 
hands  unfold. 

There  might  be  fliewn  inftanccs,  in  which  a 
refpeftable  lift  of  fubfcribers,  ftanding  at  the 
head  of  a  publication,  has  been  a  moft  unfortunate 
circumftance  for  an  author.  Many  readers  have 
begun  immediately  to  calculate  pounds,  fliillings, 
and  pence  ;  and  fuppofed,  at  random,  that  the  au- 
thor's pockets  muft  be  lined  with  bank  notes. 
They  are  not  aware,  honeft  men,  that  the  writer, 
during  the  long  period  of  preparing  his  work, 
and  of  bringing  it  through  the  prefs,  has  not 
been  living  on  the  air :  they  forget,  alfo,  that 
printers  and  bookfellers  follow  a  profeffion  as 
well  as  authors,  and  that  they  rarely  work  out  of 
pure  charity. 

Will  it  be  prudent  in  an  author  to  throw  him- 
felf  among  a  hoft  of  criticks?  An  author  runs  no 
danger,  but  fuch  as  he  ought  to  encounter,  among 
real  fcholars,  among  criticks  who  poffefs  the  pow- 
ers of  difcrimination,  and  the  principles  of  juf- 
tice.  The  real  critick,  if  an  honeft  man,  will  not 
wilfully  miflead  the  publick  tafte:  but  he  cannot 
be  wantonly  unjuft.  The  criticks,  whom  an  au- 
thor has  juft  caufe  to  dread,  are  fuch,  whom  the 
publick  ought  to  defpife  ;  thofe  who  enter  not  into 
the  merits  of  a  publication :  who  examine  its 
character  by  their  own  prejudices;  who,  what- 
G  2  ever 
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ever  fide  of  a  queftion  they  adopt,  either  in  po- 
liticks,  theology,  or  intereft,  decide  on  the  merits 
of  every  work  in  reference  to  their  own  creed, 
or  their  own  profit.  :^t  is  not  here  afferted,  that 
any  journal  is  fo  conduaed:  but  only,  that  fuch 
a  journal  would  do  great  injury  to  authors;  and 
whether  the  writer  fhould  take  the  fide  of  high 
church,  of  low  church,  or  no  church,  would  be 
of  inconfiderable  account. 

But  if  a  man  of  letters  can  obtain  a  patron,  he 
may  defy  the  critick — True.  But  a  patron  is  not 
always  fo  eafily  found,  as  fought  after:  and  it 
very  often  happens,  that  a  writer  obtains  no  pa^ 
iron,  till  he  can  either  do  tolerably  well  without 
one,  or  till  difappointments  and  penury  may  have 
almoft  haraffed  him  out  of  the  world.  An  able 
leader  in  the  field  of  letters,  may  be  flattered  and 
over-powered  with  diftinBions;  while  the  pioneer 
of  literature  is  frequently  left  to  perifh  amidft; 
the  rubbifh,  which  he  was  doomed  to  remove. 

The  notice  of  a  great  man,  it  is  true,  may 
prove  beneficial:  but  fuch  notice  may  eventually 
be  the  moft  unfortunate  circumllance  in  a 
man's  life.  The  Great  are  fometimes  apt  to 
make  men  of  talents  their  tools,  and  to  expe6l 
illiberal  compliances,  at  which  a  delicate  genius 
may  recoil,  or  an  upright  confciencc  may  revolt : 

a  vasue 
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a  vague  belief  of  the  importance  of  fuch  friend- 
fhip,  may  lead  to  miftaken  notions  prejudicial  to 
the  author.  And  while  the  world  may  fuppofc 
the  poor  fellow  has  found  a  Mecaenas,  he  may  be 
fortunate  to  have  efcaped  a  Nero  *. 

What  has  been  faid  on  this  fubje6l  may  be 
thought  the  mere  conjeftures  of  one  little  conver- 
fant  in  the  world.  Let  them  pafs  for  mere  con- 
jeftures  :  but  that  authors,  even  of  the  firft  cha- 
rafter,  are  liable  to  great' diftreffes,  whatever  the 
caufe  be,  may  be  feen  by  a  table  of  Facts.  It 
is  ready  made  to  my  hands,  and  tranfcribed  from 
THE   Curiosities   of    LiTERATURtf. 

"  Homer,  poor  and  blind,  reforted  to  the  pub- 
lick  places  to  recite  his  verfes  for  a  morfel  of 
bread. 

"  The  facetious  poet,  Plautus,  gained  a  liveli- 
hood by  affifting  a  miller. 

4  *«  Xylander  fold  his  Notes  on  Dion  CafTius  for 
a  dinner.  He  tells  us,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  ftudied  to  acquire  glory,  but  at  twenty-five 
he  ftudied  to  get  bread. 


*  The  circumflances  alluded  to  in  the  above  paragraph 
are  illufliated  in  the  Adventures  of  Hugh  Trevor, 
a  well-written  novel,  by  Thomas  Ilolcioft  :  I  refer  to 
the  conduft  of  the  patriotic  peer,  and  of  the  ortiiudox 
bifliop.      Vol,  II. 

+  Vol,  I,  p.  29. 

«  Aldus 
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"  Aldus  Minutius  was  fo  wretchedly  poor,  that 
theexpence  of  removing  his  library  from  Venice 
to  Rome  made  him  infolvent. 

"  To  mention  thofe  who  left  nothing  behind 
them  to  fatisfy  the  undertaker,  were  an  endlefs 
tafk. 
^/Mhiu.  t;  Agrippa  died  in  a  workhoufe ;  Cervantes  is 
fuppofed  to  have  died  with  hunger  ;  Camoens  was 
deprived  of  the  necelTaries  of  life,  and  is  believ- 
ed to  have  perifhed  in  the  ftreets. 

*'  The  great  Taffo  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  dilem- 
ma, that  he  was  obliged  to  bo!  rov\?  a  crown  from  a 
friend  to  fubfift  through  the  week.      He  alludes  to 
his  diftrefs  in  a  pretty  Sonnet,  which  he  addrelfes 
'  to  his  Cat,  entreating  her  to   affift   him,   during 
^<^.  the  night,  with  the  luftre  of  her  eyes — 

*v    *'    *  Non  avendo  candde  per  ifcrivere  i  fuoi  verfiV 

having  no  candle  by  which  he  could  fee  to  write 
his  verfes !  * 

"  Ariofto  bitterly  complains  of  poverty  in  his 
Satires :  when  at  length  the  liberality  of  Alphonfo 
enabled  him  to  build  a  fmall  houfe,  it  was  moil  mi- 
fcrably  furnifhed  !  When  he  was  told  that  fuch  a 
building  was  not  fit  for  one  who  had  raifed  fo 
many  fine  palaces  in  iiis  writings,  he  anfwcred, 
that  the  ftru6lure  o{  words^wA  that  of  jloncs  was 
not  the  fame  thing.     The  reader  may  be  plcafcd 

to 
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to  have  his  own  expreflions — '  CyJie  porvi  k  pidre^ 
*  e  porvi  Ic  parole  nnn  e  il  meihjimo  /' 

"  The  iUullrious  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  the  or- 
nament of  Italy  and  of  literature,  languiflicd  in  his 
old  age,  in  the  moil  diftrersful  poverty  ;  and,  hav- 
ing Told  hispalarc  to  latisfy  his  creditors,  left  no- 
thing behind  him  but  his  reputation. 

"  Le  Sage  refided  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Paris,  and  wh.iie  he  fupplied  the  world  with 
their  moft  agreeable  Romances,  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  poliefs  any  modLrate  degree  of  comfort 
in  pecuniary  matters. 

"  De  Ryer,  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was  con- 
ftrained  to  labour  with  rapidity,  and  to  live  in  the 
cottage  of  an  obfcure  village.  His  bookfeller 
bought  his  Heroic  Verfes  for  one  hundred  fols  the 
hundred  lines,  and  tLe  hnalier  ones  for  fifty  fols. 

"  Dryden,  for  lefs  than  three  hundred  pounds, 
fold  1  onfon  ten  thoufand  verfes,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  agreement  which  has  been  publiOied. 

"  Purchas,who,  in  the  reign  of  our  Firft  James, 
had  fpent  his  life  in  travels  and  Itudy  to  form  his 
Relation  of  the  World  ;  when  he  gave  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  reward  of  his  labours,  was  thn/wn  into 
prifon,  at  the  fuit  of  his  printer.  Yet  this  was  the 
book,  which,  he  informs  us  in  his  Dedication  to 
Charles  the  Firft,  his  father  read  every  night  with 
great  profit  and  fatisfatlion. 

«  John 
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"  John  Stow  quitted  the  occupation  of  a  taylor 
for  that  of  an  antiquarian ;  but  his  ftudies  placing 
him  in  embarraffed  circumilances,  he  a8;ed  wifely 
in  refuming  the  fnears.  Afterwards  he  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  meet  a  patron  in  Archbifhop 
Parker. 

"  It  appears  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  7524,  that 
Rufli  worth,  the  author  of  *  Hiftorical  Colledions/ 
paiTed  the  laft  years  of  his  Hfe  in  jail,  where  in- 
deed he  died.  After  the  Reftoration,  when  he 
prefented  to  the  king  feveral  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil's books,  which  he  had  preferved  from  ruin, 
he  received  for  his  only  reward,  the  thanks  of  his 
Majejly  ! 

«*  Dr.  Dee,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
the  celebrated  mathematician,  (whofe  intercourfe 
■with  invifible  fpirits  the  reader  may  recolle6l)  was 
a  very  learned  man.  After  having  collefted  a  li- 
brary of  4000  volumes,  and  enriched  it  with  ma- 
thematical inftruments  and  MSS.  and  even  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  wide  reputation,  died  in  extreme~po- 
verty. 

"  Rymer,the  colle6lor  of  the  Foedera,mufthave 
been  fadly  reduced,  by  the  following  letter,  ad- 
drcfied  by  Peter  le  Noire  Norroy  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum — 

'*  I  am  defired  by  Mr.  Rymer,  hiftoriographer, 
"  to  lay  before  your  lordfhip  the  circumftances  of 

«  his 
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**  his  affairs.  He  was  forced  fome  years  back  to 
*'  part  witli  all  his  choice  printed  books  to  fubfiil 
**  himfelf ;  and  now,  he  fays,  he  mud  be  forced, 
"  for  fubfiftence,  to  fell  all  his  MSS.  colleftions 
"  to  the  befl  bidder,withoutyour  lordlhip  will  be 
"  pleafed  to  buy  them  for  the  queen's  library. 
"  They  are  fifty  volumes,  in  folio,  of  public  affairs, 
"  which  he  hath  collefted,  but  not  printed.  The 
"  price  he  aflvs  is  five  hundred  pounds." 

«  Simon  Ockley,  amofl  learned  fcholar  in  orien- 
tal literature,  addreffes  a  letter  to  the  fame  Earl, 
in  which  he  paints  his  diftreffes  in  colours  not  lefs 
juft  than  they  are  glowing.  After  having  devoted 
his  life  to  Afiatic  refearches,  then  not  lefs  un- 
common, than  they  were  valuable, he  had  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  dating  his  preface  to  his  great  work 
from  Cambridge  Caftle,  where  he  was  confined 
for  debt ;  and  he  does  this  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
as  a  martyr  feels  enthufiafm  in  the  caufe  for  which 
he  perifhes. 

"  Spencer — amiable  poet! — languifhed  out  his 
life  in  mifery.     *  The  queen/  fays  Dr.  Granger, 

*  was  far  from  having  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  merit: 

*  and  Lord  Burleigh,  who  prevented  her  giving 

*  him  a  hundred  pounds,  feems  to  have  thought 

*  the  loweft  clerk  in  his  office  a  more  defcrving 

*  perfon.     He  died  in  want  of  bread.' 

n  "  Savage, 
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"  Savage,  in'theprefTing  hour  ofdiilrefs,  fold  that 
eccentric  poem.  The  Wanderer^  which  had  occu- 
pied him  feveral  years,  for  ten  pounds. 

"  Even  our  great  Milton,  as  every  one  knows, 
fold  his  immortal  work  for  ten  pounds  to  a  book- 
feller,  being  too  poor  to  undertake  the  printing  it 
on  his  own  account ;  and  Otway,  and  Buder,  and 
Chatterton,  it  is  fufficient  to  name.  The  latter, 
while  he  fupplied  a  variety  of  monthly  Magazines 
with  their  chief  materials,  found  *a  penny  tart  a 
'  luxury  ;'  and  a  luxury  it  was  to  him,  who  could 
not  always  get  bread  to  his  water. 

"  Samuel  Boyce,  whofe  poem  on  creation  ranks 
high  in  the  poetic  fcale,  was  abfolutely  famiflied  to 
death ;  and  was  found  dead  in  a  garret,  with  a 
blanket  thrown  over  his  fhoulders,  faftened  by  a 
fkewer,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  !" 

To  enlarge  the  above  catalogue  would  be  no 
difficult  tafk  :  if  any  reader  choofe^to  purfue  the 
enquiry,  he  will  find  abundant  examples  in  Bayle's 
Diftionary,  and  in  de  Infortunio  Literatorum. 
Enough  has  been  here  noticed  to  juftify  the  fol- 
lowing conclufions :  That  genius,  like  beauty, 
may  be  ruinous  to  thofe  who  poflefs  it ;  that  liter- 
ature, like  virtue,  muft,  fometimes,  be  its  own  re- 
ward; thatfpoetry  is  allied  to  poverty,  fo  as  to  juftify 
the  belief,  that  univerfal  confent  affigns  poets  to 

po- 
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poverty  j  and  that,  after  what  has  happened  to 
Homer,  Taffo,  Milton,  Spencer,  and  Butler,  no 
poet  has  a  right  to  complain  of  hard  fortune. 

When  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive, 
No  generous  patron  would  a  dinner  give  ; 
See  him  when  dead,  and  turn'd  again  to  dud, 
Prefented  with  a  monumental  buft  ; 
See  here  the  poet's  fate  in  order  fhewn  ; 
He  alk'd  for  bread,  and  he  receiv'd  a  (lone. 

SAMUEL    WESTLEY's    POEMS, 

Oh !  Genius,  art  thou  to  be  envied  or  pitied  ? 
Doomed  to  form  expeftations  the  mofl  fanguine, 
and  to  meet  with  difappointments  the  moft  morti- 
fying ?  To  indulge  towards  others  the  moft  gene- 
rous wifhes,  to  receive  thyfelf  the  moft  illiberal 
treatment  ?  To  be  applauded,  admired,  and  ne- 
gle6led  ?  To  be  a  friend  to  all,  befriended,  often, 
by   none  ?    Oh !    Thou   creative,  difcriminating 
power,  fource  of  inexpreffible  delights,  and  nurfe 
of  unknown  fenfibilities,  that  perpetuate  diftrefs. 
Fancy  fhall  embody  thy  form  ;  and  often  vifit  the 
grave  of  Chatterton,  to  drop  the  tear  of  fympathy, 
over  that  ingenious,unfriended,  unfortunate  youthl 
It  has  often  been  obje6led  to  fchemes  for  re- 
lieving authors,  that  there  are  few  perfons,  who 
poffefs  not  the  means  of  fupport  if  they  will  but 
H  2  em- 
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employ  them,  and  if  no  unnatural  force  refift  their 
endeavours.  This  is  true.  To  do  the  firft,  there- 
fore, is  a  part  of  prudence,  that  every  individual 
ihould  comprehend:  to  prevent  the  laft,  is  a  part  of 
juftice,  that  political  inilitutions  fhould  lecure.  It 
is  incumbent  on  the  man  of  letters  to  take  thefe 
maxims  along  with  him  in  the  out-fet  of  his  lite- 
rary career.  Every  one  who  thinks  he  can  write, 
the  publick  are  not  bound  to  read,  much  lefs  to 
fupport;  but  he  who  pofleffes  the  talents  to  in- 
ftruft  or  amufe  the  publick,  has  the  powers  to  pro- 
cure a  maintenance,  by  fome  courfc  of  induftry. 
The  man  of  fortune,  who  patronizes  genius  is 
entitled  to  efteem ;  but  every  man  of  fortune  is 
not  bound  to  be  a  patron,  though  every  man  of 
letters  is  bound  to  know  how  to  live. 

But  there  are  cafes  of  diftrefs  which  prudence 
cannot  forefee,  and  againft  which  induftry  cannot 
always  provide.  An  endeavour  to  form  a  juft 
calculation  of  fuch  cafes,  fo  as  to  make  them 
fall  within  the  reach  of  afliftance,  was  an  ho- 
nourable undertaking. 

In  the  metropolis  are  feveral  focieties,  which 
addrefs  themfelves  to  men  of  genius,  that  deferve 
refpeftful  mention :  fuch  as  the  Society  for  de- 
cayed aBors :  the  ABCDARIANS,  for  the  re- 
lief of  decayed  fchoolmafters  :  the  Society  for 
the  relief  of  decayed  muficians :  the  royal  ditto  : 

the 
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the  new  mufical  for  ditto,  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren :  the  fociety  for  the  relief  of  medical  men, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  their  widows, 
and  children. 

It  is  only  within  a  year  or  two  that  a  SOCIE- 
TY   TO     SUPPORT     AUTHORS     IN     DISTRESS    WaS 

conftituted.  The  plan  of  this  fociety  is  drawn 
up  with  much  good  fenfe,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  re- 
quires only  to  be  more  widely  known,  to  be  more 
generally  encouraged. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  A  SOCIETY,  &c. 
All  the  boafted  diftinftions  of  England  have 
great  obligations  to  the  prefs.  Princes  are  in- 
fluenced, minifters  propofe  meafurcs,  and  ma- 
giftrates  are  inftru6led,  by  the  induftry  of  litera- 
ture; while  the  authors  of  [hints,  fuggeftions, 
and  difquifitions,  may  be  languifliing  in  obfcurity, 
or  dying  in  diftrefs. 

"  This  injuftice,  operating  on  irritable  minds, 
generates  that  particular  fpecies  of  rancour  inci- 
dent to  genius  in  free  dates ;  producing  perfonal 
fatire  on  thofe  of  elevated  condition  ;  the  malig- 
nant jealoufy  of  literary  emulation :  and  an  in- 
difcriminate,  general  calumny,  as  injurious  to 
pubUc  interefts,  as  it  is  diflionourable  to  human 

talents. 

«*  It 
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"  It  is  thought  thefe  evils  may  be  meliorated,  of 
removed,  by  an  inftitution  to  obtain  jullice  or 
companion  for  talents  injured  and  depreffed;  to 
withdraw  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  and  prof- 
peQ;s,which  warp  integrity,  and  pervert  genius ;  and 
to  produce  candor  and  harmony  in  the  provinces 
of  literature. 

"  Every  defcription  ofgenius  and  merit  has  fome 
mode  of  compenfation,  except  that  devoted  to 
general  fcience,  political  difquifition,  and  the 
Belles  Lettres.  The  learned  profeffions,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  arts  merely  imitative,  have  pro- 
babilities of  remuneration  or  refuge: — Literature 
alone  is  neglefted,  when  become  a  diftinclpurfuit» 
and  abforbing  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

"  It  is  the  purpofe  of  this  inllitution  to  eftablifli 
a  fund;  on  which  Authors  properly  recommend- 
ed, may  rely  for  affiftance,  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  of  that  fund. 

"  The  annual  fubfcription  to  be  not  lefs  than  a 
Guinea  ;  as  much  more  as  the  abilities  and  incli- 
nation of  the  fubfcriber  may  admit. 

**  Donations  of  Ten  Guineas,  and  upwards, 
within  one  year,  to  conftitute  Subfcribers  forhfe; 
and  legacies  in  truft  will  be  gratefully  received. 

*'  As  the  Theatres  are  fupported  by  literary  ta- 
lents, it  is  not  doubted,  the  managers  will  coun- 
tenance fuch  dramatic   benefits  as  may   be  pro- 
poled 
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pofed  by  the  Committee   for  the  advantage  of 
the  fund. 

**  Every  other  mode  of  increafing  the  revenues 
of  the  inititution  will  be  adopted;  whether  fug- 
gefted  by  public  or  private  information. 

"  All  bufincfs  to  be  tranfafted  by  a  Regifter, 
Treafurer,  a  Committee  of  twenty,  and  a  Coun- 
cil of  fifty. 

"  Every  Subfcriber  to  be  a  Conftitucnt :  and  at 
noon,  on  the  fird  Friday  in  May,  to  meet  the 
other  Subfcribers,  annually,  to  chufe  Regifters, 
Treafurers,  a  Committee  of  twenty,  and  a  Coun- 
cil of  fifty,  if  the  number  of  Subfcribers  exceed 
a  hundred;  if  not,  the  Subfcribers  to  difcharge 
the  offices  of  Council. 

'*  At  the  meeting  of  the  Subfcribers,  Councils  or 
Committees,  the  Prefident  or  Chairman  is  to  be 
appointed  only  for  a  year ;  the  decifions  to  be  by 
a  majority  ;  and  the  Prefident  to  give  only  a 
cafting  vote  on  an  equal  divifion.  The  Quorum 
of  the  Subfcribers,  or  Society,  in  refpe6l  to  the 
Council,  to  be  one  hundred  and  one;  that  of  the 
Council  twelve;  and  that  of  the  Committee  five. 

'«  The  pecuniary  appointments,  for  the  Colleft- 
ors,  Meffengers,  Sec.  muft  be  affigned  and  ap- 
proved at  their  ekaion.  Thcfe  officers  may^  be 
fufpended  ordifcharged  by  the  Committee,  on  a 
t:omplaint  well   fupported  by  a  member  of  the 

Committee, 
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Committee,  or  of  the  Council,  or  by  a  Subfcri- 
ber.  Security  may  be  taken,  by  the  Committee, 
for  the  execution  of  their  trufts. 

"  All  applications  for  relief  are  to  be  made  to  a 
Regiftcr;  who,  if  the  cafes  be  urgent,  may  im- 
mediately fummon  a  Committee  ;  if  not,  he  is  to 
fubmit  them  at  the  firft  meeting :  and  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  meet  at  a  convenient  and  appointed 
hour,  on  the  laft  Friday  of  every  month,  at  a 
fixed  and  known  place,  where  it  may  execute  its 
offices ;  and  where  meffages,  letters,  and  appli- 
cations, may  be  received. 

"  If  the  Subfcribersfhould  be  too  numerous  for 
the  room  or  rooms  appropriated  to  the  Commit- 
tee and  Council,  their  yearly  affembly  muft  be 
held  in  fome  large  and  public  building,  at  a  fmall 
price  of  admiffion;  but  all  unneceflary  occalions 
of  expending  the  revenues  of  the  inftitution 
fiiould  be  avoided. 

"  The  affiftancc  afforded  to  Authors  in  diftrefs, 
or  to  their  widow  and  children,  Ihall  be  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  Committee,  and  be  tranfmitted 
by  a  Treafurer  according  to  its  order. 

"  All  the  ftock,  property,  and  revenues  of  the 
Society  Ihall  be  in  the  public  funds,  in  public 
and  competent  fecurities,  and  at  a  banker's.  No 
money  fhall  be  drawn  for,  but  on  an  order  of  the 
Committee;  no  fecurities  fhall  be  changed;  nor 

fhall 
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iliall  any  part  of  a  capital,  whether  in  eftates  or 
funds,  be  difpofed  of,  but  by  the  confent  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Subfcribers. 

"  Books  of  Accounts  by  a  Treafurer,  and  books 
of  tranfadions  and  occurrences  by  a  Regifter, 
fhall  be  always  liable  to  infpe6lion  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  Council,  or  by  any  of  their  members. 
They  fhall  be  open  four  days  in  ev^ery  year  to 
any  Subfcriber :  i.  e.  on  Chriftmas,  Lady,  Mid- 
fummer,  and  Michaelmas  days. 

"  The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Committee  fhall 
be  open  to  any  member  or  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, or  of  the  Society,  if  there  be  no  Council; 
who  may  attend  to  the  occurrences  of  the  infti- 
tution,  but  not  immediately  interfere  or  vote.  If 
any  irregularities  or  abufes  be  fuppofed  to  arife, 
four  members  of  the  Council,  or  of  the  Society  ; 
if  there  be  no  Council,  by  directions  to  a  Regi- 
fter, or  by  letters  from  themfelves,  may  affemble 
the  whole,  to  confider  the  meafures  in  queftion, 
to  obviate  or  approve  their  effefts,  and  to  fuf- 
pend  the  operations  of  the  Committee,  of  the 
Regifter  or  other  Officers,  until  the  general  fenfe 
of  the  Subfcribers  be  taken. 

"  Temporary  vacancies  in  the  Committee,  or  in 
J  the 
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the  offices,  are  to  be  filled  up  at  the  difcretion  of 
the  Council.'* 


The  above  conftitution  was  drawn  up  by  Da- 
vid Williams,  the  author  of  many  excellent  po- 
litical writings.  It  received  its  origin  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  poor  Sydenham,  the  tranflator  of 
Plato.  This  worthy  man  had  been  mod  cruelly 
deprived  of  his  property,  under  the  falfe  pretence 
of  his  being  alunatick,  and  reduced  to  the  greateft 
neceflity.  He  was,  at  length,  arretted  for  a  debt 
of  forty  pounds.  This  he  was  unable  to  pay; 
and  through  horror  of  a  jail,  in  the  aft  of 
being  arrefted,  expired.  Several  humane  per- 
fons,  on  hearing  this,  immediately  formed  the 
defign  of  eitablifhing  the  above  fociety.  Ma- 
ny ingenious,  unfortunate  men,  have  received 
timely  afliftance  from  it:  and  may  its  influence 
extend  *  ! 

This  inftitution  confines  itfelf  entirely  to  the 
reliej  of  authors. 

*  Subfcriptions  are  received  by  the  following  Bar.kers  ; 
Hammerfley  and  Co.  Pall- Mall ;  Coutts,  Strand;  Dimf- 
dale  and  Co.  Cornhill ;  Le  Fevre,  Curries,  Yallowley, 
and  Raikes.  By  the  Treafurers,  Thomas  Morris,  Efq; 
No  54.  Park  llreet.  Grofvenor-fquare ;  E.  Brooke^ 
Bookfeller,  Bell-yard,  Temple  Bar. 

It 
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it  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  though  ufe- 
ful  difcoveries  in  literature  depend  on  the  exertions 
of  individuals,  yet  focieties  may  afford  them 
confiderable  encouragement  and  fupport.  Ac- 
cordingly, learned  men  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope have  formed  themfelves  into  literary  frater- 
nities. For  the  origin  of  thefe  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Italians:  The  Academy  of  Lyncaei,  inftituted 
in  1603,  ferved  as  a  model  for  fimilar  focieties  in 
Great  Britain.  Hence  proceed  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, the  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  London:  the  Manchefter 
Society,  and  Bath  Society  of  Agriculture;  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  the  Royal  Society  in  Dublin.  The  fole  ob- 
je6l  of  thefe  inftitutions  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  the 
improvement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  utility  of  a  fociety,  that  fhould  unite  in 
its  defign  the  progrefs  of  elegant  literature,  with 
the  means  to  afTift  diftrcffed  genius,  has  fre- 
quently ftruck  my  mind:  and  men  of  under- 
ftandings  more  inventive  than  mine,  and  pofl'efTed 
of  more  influence  and  authority,  might  be  able 
to  realize  a  fcheme,  produtlive  of  permanent 
advantages  in  both  thofe  refpe6ts. 

There  exifts  a  mathematical  fociety  in  Spital- 

fields,  confifting,  in  general,   of  perfons  in  the 
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middling  claffes  of  life.  Many  eminent  mathe- 
maticians have  been  members.  It  was  firft  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  year  1717,  by  Jofeph  Middleton. 
In  the  year  1772,  another  mathematical  fociety 
held  in  Spitalfields,  was  incorporated  into  this, 
and  brought  with  them  their  books,  inftruments, 
&c:  and  in  the  year  1782,  the  two  focieties,  being 
then  united  into  one,  removed  to  the  Black  Swan, 
Brown's  Lane,  Spital  fields,  where  they  now  meet. 
In  the  year  1783,  an  hiftorical  Society,  held  in 
Carter's  Rents,  Spital-fields,  united  itfclf  to  this 
and  brought  with  them  their  hiftorical  library. 
In  the  fame  year  their  regulations  were  printed. 
The  following  arefomeof  them. 


ARTICLES. 

**  I.  The  number  of  members,  who  compofe 
this  Society,  fhall  not  exceed 

"  II.  This  Society  fhall  meet  every  Saturday 
evening,  between  the  hours  of  feven  and  ten ; 
when  each  member  prefent  fhall  pay  four-pence  ; 
and  every  member  not  prefent  fhall  be  fined  one 
penny, 

"  III.  Every  member  fliall  pay  one fhilling  per 
quarter,  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
Society, 

«  IV.  If 
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**  IV.  If  any  member  curfe,  fwear,  game,  or 
lay  a  wager,  during  the  hours  of  meeting,  he  Ihall 
forfeit  one  {hilling  for  each  offence. 

"  V.  A  member  being  acculed  of  behaving 
riotoufly,  or  of  ufing  abufive  language,  during 
the  hours  of  meeting,  the  fenfe  of  the  Society 
upon  bis  behaviour,  fliall,  at  the  requeft  of  any 
member  prefent,  be  taken  by  ballot  the  fame 
evening;  and  if  the  charge  be  confirmed,  the  of- 
fender fhall  immediately  pay  a  fine  of  two  {hil- 
lings and  fixpence,  or  be  excluded  from  this 
Society. 

"  VI.  No  perfon  fhall  take  either  a  book'  or 
inflrument  out  of  the  Repofitory,  without  the  per- 
miflfion  of  a  fleward,  on  forfeiture  of  fixpence  for 
each  offence. 

"  VII.  If  any  member  takes  out  a  book,  or 
inflrument,  for  the  evening,  he  fhall  return  it  to 
the  ftewards  before  they  begin  to  fhut  up  the  Re- 
pofitory, or  pay  a  fine  of  three-pence  for  ne- 
gleft. 

"  VIII.  Any  (member  may  borrow,  on  any 
other  night  of  meeting,  than  quarterly  night,  any 
inftrument,  (except  the  large  globes,  the  large  air 
pump,  the  large  microfcope,  and  the  large  elcftri- 
cal  machine^  with  a  book  of  its  ufe,  and  a  book 
having  a  table  of  Logarithms;  or  may  borrow 
e-ither  from  the  mathematical  or  hiflorical  Li- 
brary 
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brary  any  book,  or  one  from  each,  (or,  two  from 
the  mathematical  Library,  provided  they  are  by 
the  fame  author  and  the  fubje6l  be  not  contained 
in  one,  for  each  of  which,  he  fliall  be  fined  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  he  had  borrowed  one  from  each 
Library)  but  if  not  returned  the  firft  night  of 
meeting  following,  he  fhall  forfeit  one  penny  to 
each  Library  ;  the  fecond  night  of  meeting  fol- 
lowing two  pence  ;  the  third  night  of  meeting  fol- 
lowing three  pence  ;  and  fo  on,  riling  in  arithme- 
tical progreflion,  whofe  common  excefs  is  one 
penny,  to  the  end  of  eight  weeks ;  but  no  fines 
Ihall  be  charged  on  the  night  the  books,  or  in- 
ftruments,  are  returned:  And  if  not  returned 
■within  the  time  limited,  or  if  damaged,  the  bor- 
rower fliall  make  good  the  lofs  fuftained  thereby^ 
or  be  excluded  the  Society.  And  when  any 
member  returns  a  book  or  inftrument,  he  Ihall 
not  be  permitted  to  take  it  out  the  fame  even- 
ing, if  previoufly  applied  for  by  any  other  mem- 
ber. 

"  IX.  For  the  more  eafy  tranfafting  the  ge- 
neral bufinefs  of  the  Society,  the  firft  Saturday 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  Oftober,  fhall  be 
quarterly  nights,  when  every  member  fhall  clear 
the  book  of  his  quarterage  and  fines,  or  forfeit 
fixpence  ;  and  thofe  who  do  not  clear  it,  on  or 
before  the  next  monthly  night,  fliall  be  excluded. 

Alfoj 
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Alfo,  the  firft  Saturday  in  every  month  fhall  be 
monthly  night ;  on  which  every  thing  propofed, 
and  ready  to  be  ballotted  for,  fhall  be  determined 
by  a  majority:  and  the  bufinefj,  fliall  commence 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  be  continued  until  the  bufinefs 
be  clofed. 

"  X.  Any  member,  if  feconded  by  another, 
may  propofe  in  writing,  what  he  thinks  may  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society;  (the  refervations 
in  article  thirty  fix  excepted.)  But  if  what  is 
propoled,  fhall  have  been  agitated  within  twelve 
months,  it  muft  then  be  made  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  majority  of  the  Society,  who  fhall  fub- 
fcribe  their  names  thereto ;  and  all  propofals  fliall 
be  entered  in  the  propofition  book,  and  deli- 
vered to  a  fteward  prefcnt,  and  be  read  three 
fucceffive  nights  before  they  are  ballotted  for. 
And  whatever  is  firft  agreed  on,  of  things  to 
be  purchafed,  fhall  be  firfl  bought,  if  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

'*  XI.  When  there  is  a  vacancy  for  a  member, 
the  ftewards  fhall  give  notice  of  it,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten  ;  and  no  perfon  fhall  be 
propofed  to  fill  it,  before  the  Saturday  evening 
following  ;  when  any  member,  if  feconded  by  ano- 
ther, may  propofe  a  perfon,  who  muft  be  twenty 
one  years  of  age  :  known  to  the  propofer  ;  pre- 

fent, 
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fent  when  propoled  ;  and  declare  his  name,  em- 
ployment, and  place  of  abode,  and  pay  one  fhiU 
ling:  After  which  he  fhall  make  his  appearance 
three  feveral  nights  of  meeting,  within  eight  weeks 
of  the  time  of  propofal,  or  lofe  his  propofal 
money.  If  he  completes  his  appearances  in  time, 
his  admiflion  fhall  be  ballotted  for  the  next  month- 
ly night  after  his  third  appearance.  But  if  more 
than  one  perfon  be  propofed,  then  all  who  have 
compleated  their  appearances  Ihall  be  ballotted  for 
in  fucceffion,  and  he  who  has,  or  they  who  have 
the  majority  of  votes  fhall  be  declared  ele6led, 
and  fhall  each  pay  four  fhillings  more;  and  with- 
in four  weeks  after,  fhall  fign  thefe  articles,  or 
lofe  the  benefit  of  them. 

'*  XII.  If  the  perfon,  or  perfons  propofed, 
have  formerly  been  a  member,  or  members  j  or 
have  been  propofed  before,  when  there  were 
more  candidates  than  vacancies,  and  he  or  they 
were  not  negatived,  then  his,  or  their  admiflion 
ihall  be  ballotted  for  tlie  next  monthly  night,  af- 
ter the  propofal  of  him,  or  them,  has  been  read 
three  fucceflive  nights  of  meeting,  though  he,  or 
they,  make  no  appearance. 

««  XIII.  During  the  difcuflion  of  a  propofi- 
lion,  previous  to  the  ballotting  for  it,  every  mem- 
ber (except  the  one   who  is  fpeaking)  Ihall  be 

feated 
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feated,  and  filent ;  and  whofoever  interrupts  the 
fpeaker  in  any  way  whatever,  fhall  be  fined  one 
Ihilling. 

"  XIV.  Members  going  abroad,  or  into  the 
country,  by  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  ftewards, 
and  clearing  the  book,  fhall,  upon  paying  one 
fhilling,  have  their  names  entered  into  a  book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpofe  :  And  when  they  return 
and  declare  themfelves  prefent,  they  fliall  en- 
joy every  privilege  of  members,  (except  that 
of  ballotting)  until  there  be  a  vacancy,  when 
they  fhall  come  on  in  rotation,  without  any  elec- 
tion. 

"  XV.  If  any  member  be  aflced  a  queftion  in 
the  Mathematicks,  by  any  other  member  during 
the  hours  of  meeting,  he  fhall  inftrud  him  in  the 
plainell  and  eafieft  manner  he  can,  or  forfeit  one 
ihilhng. 

"  XVI.  Every  member  fliall  take  it  in  rota- 
tion to  give  a  Ledure  on  Mathematicks,  or  fome 
branch  of  natural,  or  experimental  philofophy, 
or  fliew  fome  experiment  relative  thereto,  or 
caufe  the  fame  to  be  done  every  night  of  meet- 
ing,(except  monthly  nighty  to  commence  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  or  forfeit  one  fhilling. 
And  if  any  member  introduce  controverted  points 
of  divinity,  or  politics,  into  his  Leftures,  he  fhall, 
if  at  the  requeft  of  any  member  prefent    it  be 

K  deter- 
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determined  by  ballot  that  the  forfeiture  is  in- 
curred, be  fined  two  fhillings  and  fixpence  for 
fo  doing. 

"  XVII.  The  Society  having  chofen  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  courfe  of  Leftures,  any  mem- 
ber, whofe  turn  it  is  to  give  one,  may  deliver  that 
from  the  courfe,  that  comes  next  in  rotation; 
which  fliall  exempt  him  from  the  forfeitures  in  the 
preceding  article."  Scz.  Scz. 

THIS  SOCIETY  has  now  a  Library  contain- 
ing many  valuable  books  in  hiftory  and  philofophy, 
and  a  good  mathematical  apparatus  :  the  value  of 
which  amounts  to  501 1.  16s.  6d.  A  few  only  of 
the  rules  are  here  produced;  thefe  being  fufRcient 
to  fhew  the  nature  of  the  inftitution. 

Thisfraternity,asbeforeobferved,iscompofedof 
perfons  in  the  middling  claffes  of  life  ;  but  from 
the  inconfiderable  expences  attending  their  meet- 
ings, it  is  clear,  that  the  loweft  claffes  might  form 
fimilar  focieties.     The  advantages  that  would  re- 
fult  from  promoting  reading   focieties  through  a 
country  are  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out. 
The  monopoly  of  fcience  is  particularly  injurious. 
It  retards  the  progrefs  of  truth,  the  advancement 
of  intelleft;  and  encourages  that  infolence,  not 
improperly  called   the  aridocracy   of  literature, 
too  common  amongft  academicks.     The  popu- 
lar libraries,  that  abound  in  America,  form  the 

difference 
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difference  between  the  people  of  that  country  and 
of  Great  Britain.  There  is  more  polite  literature 
in  this  country ;  but  more  general  information  in 
America. 

Societies,  of  fo  oeconomical  a  kind  as  the  Ma- 
thematical Society  reprefented  above,  might,  in- 
deed, even  comprehend  two  objefts,  and  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  reading,  and  of  what  are  called 
Friendly,  Societies;  the  latter,  it  is  well 
known,  are  fupported  by  the  fmall  contributions 
of  the  members,  and  were  eftablifhed  for  their 
occafional  affiftance. 

Literary  focieties,  confiding  of  perfons  of  feme 
degree  of  independence,  and  of  fufficient  talents 
and  learning,  anfwer  the  moft  valuable  purpofes. 
That  of  focial  intercourfe  is  in  the  higheft  degree 
agreeable  and  profitable.  Societies  of  this  kind 
might,  indeed,  purfue  great  defigns :  one  objeft 
at  lealt,  they  might  without  difficulty  accomplifh: 
they  might  amufe  and  inftrud  the  publick.  A 
body  of  learned  men  might  eafily  effeft  what  can 
rarely  be  obtained  by  individual  exertion :  and 
wher€  there  was  a  fufficient  flock  of  brilliant  ta- 
lents, abilities  lefs  fplendid  need  not  be  difre- 
garded.  Works,  flored  with  amufement,  like 
certain  well-known  periodical  publications ;  or 
tending  to  improve  arts  and  fciences^  to  furnifh 
K  2  im- 
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important  hints,  and  to  exhibit  ufeful  difcoveries, 
might  proceed  from  fuch  fraternities.  But  this 
Differtation  enters  not  into  the  plans  of  fuch  fo- 
cieties. 


CHAP.    III. 

THE  CASES   OF  PERSONS   LATELY  INDICTED   FOR 
TREASON  AND  SEDITION. 

WE  now  proced  to  confider  the  cafes  of  thofe, 
lately  put  on  their  Trials  for  Treafon  or  Sedition ; 
which,  though  the  laft  in  the  order  of  this  Differ- 
tation, were  the  firft  in  my  mind. 

In  a  legal  and  political  point  of  view  this  fub- 
je6l  has  been  treated  of  by  various  writers;  and 
will,  doubtlefs,  undergo  ftill  further  difcuffion. 
It  occupies  here  a  place  of  moral  confideration : 
moral,  not  in  regard  to  the  juftice  or  injuftice  of 
putting  thefe  men  on  their  trialsj  nor  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  charafters  of  the  accufcrs;  but  in 
regard  to  the  inconveniences  and  loffes  fuftained 
by  the  defendants. 

In  the  prefent  view  of  the  fubjeft  it  is  natural 
for  the  writer  of  thefe  pages  to  feel  not  a  Httle  in- 
terefted;  approving,  as  he  did,  theobjeQ  of  their 
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purfuit;    for  bis  opinon  is,  that  their  real  objed 
was  the  publick  good  :  and  they  were  evidently 
placed  at    the  poft  of  danger.     They  have,   it  is 
true,  moft  juftly  efcaped  the  punilhraent  of  trai- 
tors} but  they  have  fuftained  confiderable  injury, 
"I  have  a  right,"  fays  the  worthy  Thomas  Wai - 
KER,  who  was  tried  at  the  aflizes  at  Lancafter,  April 
2,  1 79+, for  a  Conipiracy  to  overthrow  the  Confli- 
tution  aiidGovernment  of  this  kingdom,and  honour- 
ably acquitted, "  I  have  a  right,  fays  he,  to  complain 
«'  of  the  expence  of  law,  when  I  can  acquaint  the 
<«  reader  with  truth,  that  the  expences  of  the  trial, 
*«  to  which  this  is  a  fequel,  including  the  profecu- 
'6  tion  of  Dunn,  amounted  nearly  to   three  thoii- 
f and  pounds^."     This  injury,  however,  is  conipara-^ 
lively  very  triflng.    The  means  taken  to  ruin  Wal- 
ker's credit,  as  a  merchant,  both  at  Manchelter  ami 
on  the  Continent,  muft  be  placed  to  the  fame  ac- 
count: an  injury,  to  one  engaged  in  fo  large  a 
range  of  bufinefs,  of  far  greater  magnitude. 

The  firft  of  thofe,  lately  tried  for  high  Trca- 
fon,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  is  Thomas  Hardy, 
Shoemaker,  in  Taviftock  Street.    Concerning  the 


*  Review  of  some  of  the  Political  Evknts, 
that  have  occurred  in  Manchefler  during  the  Left  five  years, 
&c.  p.  89,     By   Thomas  Walker. 
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crime  imputed  to  this  honeft  man,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  ^t  his  trial,  I  lay  nothing:  and  in  a 
cafe,  that  involved  fo  imminent  peril,  and  was 
attended  with  fuch  ferious  diftrefs,  as  conne6ls  it- 
felf  with  the  lofs  of  a  wife  and  ciiild,  there  can  be 
no  calculation  of  damages,  and  no  indemnification. 
But  from  the  preceding  remark  in  Walker's  Re- 
view, which  though  incidental,  is  important,  fome 
probable  conjeBures  may  be  formed  of  the  ex- 
pences  attending  the  trial  of  Hardy.  In  the  cafe  of 
the  latter,  indeed,  the  injury,  arifing  from  lofs  of 
time,  and  negle6l  of  bufinefs,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be 
ibmewhat  repaired,  by  due  encouragement:  but  the 
expencc  of  attorneys,  of  counfel,  and  of  witneffes, 
will  create  a  great  fmiilarity  in  the  two  cafes. 

The  Englifti  law  profefl'es  a  facred  regard  to 
the  perfonal  liberty  of  individuals  :  and  with  juf- 
tice  profeffes  it ;  for  the  damage  fuftained  by  lofs 
of  time,  and  by  length  of  imprifonment,  is  of  the 
higheft  confideration,  and  may  run  out  to  a  moft 
ruinous  extent.  It  may  be  queftioned,  indeed, 
whether  our  practices  ftriftly  accord  with  this  pro- 
feflion  ;  certain  it  is,  that  precedents  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  fundamental  maxims  of  our  law  ; 
with  thofe  principles,  that  are  received  as  the 
bafis  of  the  Englifh  government,  and  to  which 
our  anceftors  were  accuftomed  to   refer  as  the 
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exemplars  of  f uflice  *.  Imprifonmeiu  is  attend- 
ed, in  many  cafesjwith  circumftances  fingularly  dif- 
treffing,  and  notorioufly  unjuft. 

This  is  particularly  the  cafe  on   a   charge  of 
high  treafon, 

The  perfon  may  be  innocent,  but  he  is  to  be 
haraffed  with  all  the  horrors  of  uncertainty,   and 
the  tedioufnefs  of  delay.     EmbarraCTments  arife 
from  confiderations  of  time,  and  place,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  fa6l.     Thefe  circumftances  may  be 
rendered  ftill  -more  embarrafling  from  clofenefs  of 
confinement,  and  the  health  of  the  prifoner.    Such 
obfervations  apply  to  the  cafes  of  all  thofe,  lately 
indided  for  high  treafon;  but  more  particularly  to 
that  of  John  Horne  Tooke,  whofe  ill  ftate  of 
health,  before,  and  during  his  confinement,  ren- 
dered it  probable,  that  he  would  not  furvive  his  im- 
prifonment.  To  the  ferious  expences,  therefore,  of 
attorneys,  of  counfel,  and  of  witnefTeSj.fhould  be 
further  added  the  damages  confequent  on  a  tedious 
imprifonmentf;  damages,  which  might  have  proved, 
and  infome  fort  have  proved,  beyond  calculation. 
But  may  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Diversions 
OF  PuRLEY  long  live,  to  amufe  and  inftruB  man- 
kind, by  completing  his  moft  ingenious  and^learn- 
ed  undertaking. 

*  Seethe  Preface  to  the  Mirrour  of  Juftice,  and  Ch.  I. 

+  Omnis  poena  corporalis  quamvis  minima  major  eft 
.omni  poena  pecuniaria  quamvis  maxima,  i.  e.  The  fmall- 
efl  corporal  punifliment  is  greater  than  the  largeft  fine. 

And 
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And  thanks  to  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
the  Enghfli  law,  the  courage  and  talents  of  an  Er- 
flcine  and  a  Gibbs,  and  the  independence  of  an  Eng- 
lifli  jury  ! — Juftice  hath  obtained  a  triumph.  The 
worthy  perfons,  indeed,  knew  themfelves  to  be  in- 
nocent ;  but  where  power  intervenes,  and  power 
fupported  by  corruption,  even  innocence  is  no 
pledge  of  fecurity.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
reafon,  that  they  at  times  expreffed  the  moft  fe- 
rious  apprehenfions  of  danger  ;  and  it  may  not  be 
unamufing  to  fome  readers  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  of  John  Thelwall,  when  in 
view  of  the  impending  ftorm. 

The  following  compoliiion  is  expreflive  of  an 
innocent  mind,  and  pofleffes  poetical  merit. 


STANZAS. 

On.  hearing  for  a  certainty  that  zoe  were  to  be  tried  for 
High   Treafon, 

SHORT  is  perhaps  our  date  of  life, 
But  let  us  while  we  livebe  gay— 

To  thofe  be  thought  and  anxious  care 
Who  build  upon  the  diftant  day. 

The'  in  our  cup  tyrannic  Power 

Would  dafh  the  bitter  dregs  of  fear, 

We'll  gaily  quaff  the  mantling  draught. 
While  patriot  toads  the  fancy  cheer. 


Sinss 
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Sings  not  the  fcaman,  tcmpeft-toft, 
When  furgcs  wafh  the  riven  fhroud— 

Scorning  the  thrcat'jiing  voice  of  Fate, 
That  pipes  in  rocking  winds  aloud  ? 

Yes ; — he  can  take  his  cheerful  glafs, 
And  toafl  his  miftrefs  in  the  ftorm, 

While  duty  and  remember'd  joys 
By  turns  his  honed  bofom  warm. 

And  (hall  not  we,  in  florms  of  (late. 
At  bafe  OppreflTion's  fury  laugh, 

And  while  the  vital  fpirits  flow. 
To  Freedom  fill,  and  fcarlefs  (juafF? 

Short  is  perhaps  our  date  of  life, 
But  let  us  while  we  live  be  gay— 

To  thofe  be  thought  and  anxious  care. 
Who  build  upon  the  diflant  day.* 

Toivcr,  Sept,  28,   1794. 


It  appeared  on  Thelwall's  trial,  that  he  was  a 
perfon  of  great  integrity,  maintaining  himfeU,  and 
ethers,  who  relied  on  him  for  fupport,  by  his 
perfonal  induftry.  The  means,  therefore,  du- 
ring his  confinement,  were  neccflarily  fufpended; 
and  his  publick  lectures,  part  of  thofe  means, 
have  not  as  yet  been   refumed:    Thefe  damages, 

•  POEMS  luritten  in  clofe  Confinement  in  the  Toiuer ;  fold  by 
Ridgway.  Thelvvall's  other  works  are,  The  Peritatetic,  an 
Essay  towards  a  Definition  of  Animal  Vitality,  nnd  Political 
Lectures,  printed  for  Eaton,  Ridgway  and  Symonds. 

L  therefore. 
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therefore,  are  to  be  added  to  the  expences  of  his 
trial;  and  it  is  not  entirely  without  defign^  that  I 
I  have  thrown  the  lill  of  his  pubHcations  in  a 
note. 

The  manner  in  which  this  profecution  hath 
affected  Thomas  Holcroft,  fliall  be  ftat- 
ed  in  his  own  words.  In  his  Plan  of  De- 
fence, fubmitted  by  him  to  Melfrs.  Erfkine 
and  Gibbs,  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf. 

"  This  llrange  charge,  Gendemen,  has  brought 
upon  me  the  confequences  I  have  dated.  Torn 
from  my  family,  my  literary  labours  fufpended, 
my  body  imprifoned,  my  life  threatened,  and 
every  exertion  called  forth  left  it  fliould  be  loft  by 
falfe  accufation,  my  ufual  refources  of  fubfiltence 
were  inftantly  fwept  away:  for  I  have  no  refour- 
ces, nor  ever  have  had,  nor  everwifti  to  have, 
but  in  my  labours. 

**  The  moment  when,  by  the  operation  of  the  in- 
diftment  found  againft  me,  the  evils  I  have  ftated 
befel  me,  was  the  moft  fatal  that  in  my  cafe  could 
have  happened.  It  was  when  I  had  two  prefling 
works  to  engage  in  and  complete,  for  the  feafon 
of  exhibition  and  publication.  This  feafon  is 
come  ;  I  am  wholly  unprepared,  my  time  muft: 
Itill  be  engrofled  by  endeavours  to  wipe  away  the 

*  See  A  Narrative  of  Facts  relating  to  Prolccution  for  High 
Treafon,  &c.  printed  forSymomls, 

afpcrfions 
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aipeiTions  that  have  been  caft  on  my  charaflei', 
and  the  means  of  lupport  for  my  family,  for  1 
know  not  how  long,  are  gone. 

"  To  thefe  evils  are  added  the  law  expences  of 
this  profecution:  and  think.  Gentlemen,  what 
thofe  mufl:  be,  where  two  lifts  were  given  me,  of 
Jurors  and  WitnelTes,  amounting  to  four  hundred 
and  thirty-fix  perfons;  whofe  charafters,  paffions, 
and  prejudices,  the  Solicitor  and  counfel  for  the 
defence  had  to  examine,  through  channels  the 
moft  numerous  and  intricate,  before  they  could 
be  fatisfied  that  the  lives  of  the  accufed  might  not 
fall  the  facrifice  of  miftake  or  perjury.  1  and 
my  fellow  fufferers  were  not  wallowing  in  afflu- 
ence; we  could  not  give  8400I.  to  our  counfel 
with  their  briefs*;  nor  expend  thoufands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thoufands  in  our  defencco  We  had  no 
national  treafury  to  draw  upon.  Alas !  w^e  had 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  the  prejudices  of  the 
nation,  and  the  power  of  the  nation  to  encounter. 
By  what  miracle  could  we  efcape?  The  inno- 
cence of  thofe  men  muft  be  evident  indeed  that 
could  endure  fuch  an  inqueft,  and  withftand  fuch 
an  aflauk." 

J.  A.  BoNNEY,  Stewart  Kyd,  Jer.  Joyce, 
Tho.  Holcroft,  J.  RicHTER,  and  J.  Baxter, 
though  not   brought  to  trial,   have  had  feparate 

♦  The  Counfel  for  the  Crown  had  this  fum. 

L  2  courfel. 
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counfel,  and  been  involved  in  the  unavoidah)e 
lufles,  •uhich  attended  a  long  feparation  from  bufi- 
nefs.  There  were  alfo  in  the  fame  indidraent 
Thomas  Waudle,  Matthew  Moor,  and 
Richard   Hodgson. 

The  expences  of  thefe  three  trials  amount  to 
between  three  and  four  thoufand  pounds.  Yet 
each  has  been  pronounced  Not  Guilty,  nd 
this  verdi6t  l:tas  been  moft  cordially  fandioned  by 
the  publick  voice. 

Jeremiah  Joyce  has  publifhed  a  fermon*, 
to  which  he  has  fubjoined  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  arreft,  Sec.  In  the 
lafl  page  of  that  appendix  is  the  following  paffage. 

"  The  trial  of  Mr.  Hardy  commenced  on  Tuef- 
day.  Oft.  28,  and,  contrary  to  the  cuflom  in 
criminal  cafes,  continued,  with  adjournments, 
until  Nov.  5,  when  he  was  acquitted.  The  Court 
then  adjourned  to  the  17th  of  Nov.  when  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Tooke  commenced,  which  was  concluded 
at  a  quarter  paft  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  2 2d 
with  the  verdift  of  Not  Guilty.  '*  The  buril 
'*  of  exclamation  that  took  place  in  the  Courts  up- 
"  on  this  verdi6f,  and  which  the  judges  neither 

*  A  SERMON,  preached  on  Sunday  February  23d, 
by  Jeremiah  Joyce,  twenty-three  weeks  a  clofe  Prii^onei 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  Printed  for  the  Author,  and 
fold  by  Ridgway. 

tried 
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*•  tried  to  reprefs  or  reprove,  ^vas  the  fignal  of 
«*  acquittal  to  the  multitudes  without.  A  lympa- 
**  thetic  fliout  broke  from  the  mafs  of  the  people, 
"  which  was  caught  and  echoed  to  every  part  of 
»*  the  metropolis  in  an  inllant.  No  telegraphjl — 
<»  no  artificial  organ  could  convey  the  news  with 
"  the  electrical  velocity  of  their  enthufiafm.  It 
*«  was  known  at  the  remotelt  corners  of  the  town 
"  in  a  minute  after  the  event,  and  the  fatisfaClion 
"  was  as  general,  as  the  intereft  which  was  felt  in 
"  thecaufe."     Morn.  Chron.  Nov.  24,  1794. 

There  are  ftill  confined  on  a  charge  of  High 
Treafon,  George  Higgins,  in  Tothill-fields  Bride- 
well; Paul  Le  Maitre,  New  Prifon,  Cold-Bath 
Fields;  John  Rouffell,  and  John  Smith,  on  the 
Felon's  fide,  in  Newgate. 

The  (ituation  of  the  latter  is  peculiarly  hard, 
and  deferves  particular  notice.  How  long  it  may- 
yet  be,  before  Smith  is  brought  to  trial,  cannot  be 
afcertained.  In  the  mean  time,  he  has  loft  his 
employmentof  Clerk  to  Macklin's  PiClure  Gallery, 
which  brought  him  in  fixiy  pounds  a  year;  and 
this  would  not  be  reftored  to  him  on  his  enlarge- 
ment. The  profits  arifing  from  a  fmall  pamphlet 
ihop  are  very  inconfiderable  :  and  he  has  a  wife, 
four  children,  and  an  aged  mother  *. 

*  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  they 
live  at. No.  1,  the  corner  of  Portfmouth-llreet,  I^incoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

There 
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There  are  feveral  other  cafes,  that  deferve  con- 
fideration  :  among  others,  \ that  of  Thomas 
Spence,  the  publifher  of  Pig's  Meat;  and  his 
requifition  is  fo  modeft,  that  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable to  pafs  it  unnoticed.  In  a  fhort  addrefs 
to  the  publick,  he  exprefles  himfelf  thus,  "  Fel- 
«  low-citizens,  1  am  again  reftored  to  my  fhop, 
«  after  a  tedious  confinement  of  more  than  feven 
««  months,  but  change  of  circumftances  renders 
«  ray  return  produ6livc  of  fmall  joy.  I  beg 
«  leave,  therefore,  to  obferve  to  the  friends  of 
««  freedom  and  political  trath,  that  by  affilling  in 
»  the  fale  of  my  book  called  PIG's  MEAT  % 
«  they  will  eflentially  ferve  me." 

Thomas  Breillat  was  indi6led  for  fedi- 
tious  words,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  a  profli- 
gate butcher's  boy,  exprefsly  contradicted  by  two 
refpe6lable  witneffes,  was  found  Guilty.  He  was 
fentenced  to  twelve  months  imprifonment,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  lool.  and  to  find  loool.  fecu- 
rity  for  three  years.  He  fays,  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  confinement,  he  has  lofl  a  bufinefs 
which  netted  him  300].  a  year,  and  that  when  he 


*  This  is   a   political   work    in    two    fmall    volumes. 
Spence  lives  at  No,  8,  Little  Turnftile,  High  Holbom. 

fhould 
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fliould  get  out  of  prifon,  he  fliould  have  to  begin 
the  world  again.  When  in  Newgate  he  laid,  his 
friends  had  promifcd  to  lend  hiin  the  money  to 
pay  the  line,  and  that  he  expe6ted  to  be  liberated 
in  a  few  days.  Thomas  Breillat  has  borrowed 
the  money,  paid  the  fine,  and  is  now  at  large. 

All  the  particulars  of  ^William  Winterbo- 
TH  am's  trial  may  be  feen  in  the  account  of  it  pub- 
lifhed  for  Ridgeway  and  Symonds. — An  opinion 
has  rarely  been  given  in  this  Differtation  concerning 
any  fuppofed  crime,  or  the  jufticc  of  any  particular 
puhifhment;  but,  I  believe,  there  is  a  pretty  general 
opinion  concerning  the  injuftice,  even  according 
to  the  forms  of  law,  of  Winterbotham's  fentence. 
He  is  now  publifliing  a  Geographical^  Commercial, 
and  Philofophical  View  of  the  prejent  Situation  of 
the  United  States  of  Americdy  one  fhilling  each 
number.  Sold  by  the  editor,  and  Symonds  and 
Ridgeway.  His  fentence  is  four  years  imprifon- 
ment,  and  a  fine  of  200I.  His  expences  in  New- 
gate amount  nearly  to  lool.  a  year.  The  Dif- 
fenters  have  hitherto  been  civil  to  him;  and  it  is 
hoped  they  will  continue  their  favours. 
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Three  perfons  now  in  Newgate  Ihall  fpeak  for 
themfelves  ;  in  a  letter,  which  they  now  have  it 
in  contemplation  to  circulate,  they  fpeak  as  follows: 

«  Sir, 

'*  Experiencing  all  the  rigours  of  confinement, 
and  daily  feeling  the  fevere  and  calamitous  pref, 
fure  of  a  long,  diftant,  and  ruinous  feparation 
from  our  bufinefs,  our  families,  and  our  friends 
at  large,  without  any  profpeft  of  fpeedy  allevia- 
tion, we  are,  at  length,  reluQantly  compelled  to 
throw  ourfelveson  the  humanity  and  benevolence 
of  the  Public,  and  to  folicit  from  the  gencrofity 
and  jullice  of  the  Britifli  nation,  that  fupport 
which  fo  long  a  fufpenfion  from  our  commercial 
concerns  has  rendered,  in  fome  meafure,  necef- 
fary. 

"  As  we  confider  ourfelves  fuffering  in  a  public 
caufe,  we  think  it  hard  that  our  families  fliould  i'o 
elfentially  become  fufferers,  who  are  not  guilty  of 
any  crime,  even  if  we  are.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, confcious  of  any  criminal  intention  our- 
felves. 

"  It  would  be  impertinent  and  unneceffary,  Sir, 
to  trouble  you  with  a  recital  of  the  ruinous  cir- 
cumllances  attending  our  trials,  conviBions,  and 
fentences,  as  they  have  already  been  fo  often  be- 
fore the  public;  but  we  would,  rcfpcctfuUy  wifh 
to  Ilate  the  fevere  confequcnces  of  thofe  proceed- 
in  o , 
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l»gs,  and  fentences  of  iraprifonmcnt  for  four  years ; 
which,  indeed,  form  our  only  apology  for  troubling 
you  with  this  application. — The  expences  incurred 
by  defending  the  various  profecutions  againft  each 
individual  amount,  in  the  whole,  to  /'.8oo.— The 
lofs  of  buflnefs)  occafioned  by  our  feparation  from 
it;  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  for 
maintenance,  from  the  commencement  of  our  im- 
prifonment,  to  the  prefent  time/'. 900.  more. — If  to 
thefe  fums  is  added,  the  probable  amount  of  main- 
tenance, lofs  of  bufmefs^  &;c.  for  the  remain- 
ing period  of  our  refpe8ive  fentences,  the  ag-^ 
gregate  will  be  the  fum  of  £^.,3200.  independent- 
ly of  the  fines,  which  amount  to  £.500.  more-, 
making  together  the  heavy  fum  of  £^.3800. — Def- 
fitute  of  fortune,  and  dependent  on  nothing  but 
our  own  (now,  in  fome  meafure^  fufpended)  induf- 
try,  it  is  impoffible,  Sir,  foi:  us  to  contemplate  this 
cbje^  without  anxioufly  wifhing  to  avert  fo  feri- 
ous  a  calamity  •; — a  calamity  brought  upon  us,  we 
conceive^  not  by  any  intentionally  improper  con- 
duct of  our  own,  but  by  inadvertency,  orj  perhaps, 
by  the  malignity  and  party  fpirit  of  others.  With- 
out wifliing  to  arraign  the  laws  of  our  country,  by 
\vhich  we  have  been  convifted,  or  the  juftice  of 
the  power  by  which  we  are  now  imprifoned,  we 
yet  are  anxious,  refpeftfully  tp  ftate,  that  we  were 
placed  in  profelIi9nal  fituations,  and  in  fuch  cir^ 

M  cum- 
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cumftanccs,  that  even  the  moft  cautious  prudence 
could  not  have  faved  us  from  the  confinement 
vhich  we  now  experience  inafmuch,  as  one  of  us 
is  actually  fuffering  an  imprifonment  of  two  years, 
for  only  reprinting  a  paper,  which  was  firft  printed 
and  publiflied  ten  years-  before,  by  fome  of  the 
moft  exalted  charafters  in  the  nation  *.  Thus  cir- 
cumfta'nced,  Sit,  we  refpeftfully  beg  permiflion, 
to  foiicit  your  attention  to  the  peculiar  hardihips 
of  our  fituation. — Your  benevolent  afliftance  will 
confer  honour  on,  and  be  ever  acknowledged  with 
gratitude,  by. 

Sir, 
Your  moft  obedient  Servants, 

State  Side,  Newgate,  H.  D,  SYMONDS^ 

Jan.  3,  1795,  J.  RIDGEWAY. 

2dYear  of  our  Imprifonment      D.  HOLT. 

This  letter  was  written  previous  io  the  meeting 
to  celebrate  the  Trial  by  Jury,  on  the  fourth  of 
February,  but  it  has  never  been  circulated.  For 
it  being  intimated  to  them,  that  a  Subfcription  was 
to  be  opened  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
late  Trials  for  High  Treaion,  they  indulged  hopes, 
that  their  cafes  might  pafs   under  the  confidera- 

*  See  a  Vindication  of  the  conduft  and  principles  of 
thePrintcr  of  the  Newark  Herald,  fold  by  the  Author,  anc( 
Kidgeway,  Symonds,  and  Eaton, 

tion 
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4.'ion  of  thofe  worthy  and  rcrpeOablc  perfons,  who 
,\vill  .form  the ,Committce.  I n  expeHation  of  that, 
they  keep  back  their  letter. 


There  are  ftill  in  confinement,  fubje^  to  the 
inconveniences  that  attend  iimprifonment,  the  fol- 
lowing perfons  :—Tho:!»i AS  Lloyd,  a  citizen  of 
the  united  States  of  Anierica,  and  an  officer  in  the 
army  during  the  American  wax  is  now  in  the 
prifon  of  Newgate,  for  a  fuppofed  libel  on  Baftilies. 
Lloyd  is  a  man  of  fenfe.  What  relates  ,to  him 
jnay  be  feen  in  the  fecond  edition  of  bis  trial, 
publilhed  for  D.  J.  Eaton,  Newgate-ftreet ; 
where  alfo  may  be  had  his  Memorial  to  Thomas 
Pinckney,  the  American  m.inil"ter.  Lloyd  is  now 
.among  thexommon  f^ons. 

William  H  o  d g  s  o  n  is  imprifoned.in  Newgate 
for  fedition,  under  a  fentence  of  tw^o  years  .con- 
finement, a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  fecu- 
rities  for  two  years,in  four  hundred  pounds.  He 
has  two  children.  He  is  printing  by  fubfcription, 
in  numbers,  (price  fixpence  each;  The  System 
OF  Nature,  tranflated  from  the  French  of  M, 
Mirabeau :  and,  in  the  month  of  February,  he  in- 
tends publifhing  a  work  of  his  own,  entitled,  The 
Common  Wealth  of  Reason.     The  System 
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OF  N ATU R E  is  printed  for,  and  fold  by  the  TranH- 
lator  in  Newgate  3  and  may  be  had  of  Crofby, 
Stationer's  Court.  Hodgfon  is  7iow  on  the  ftate 
fide. — Captain  Cummings  is  among  the  felons. 

Joseph  Gerrald  a6ted  as  deputy  from  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  :  and  has  been  in 
different  prifons  near  a  twelve-month.  He  is,  at 
prefent,  in  clofe  confinement  in  the  New  Compter, 
oppofite  Newgate.  He  is  the  author  of  a  pamph- 
let, that  affords  proof  of  very  fuperior  talents, 
entided,  A  Convention  the  only  means  oj  Javing  the 
Nation  from  riling  printed  for  D.  I.  Eaton.  He 
is  uncertain  yet,  as  to  his  future  deftiny;  but 
■whatever  it  may  be,  Gerrald  behaves  himfelf  as  one 
ihat  is  invulnerable.  He  clofes  his  well-written 
Defence  in  the  following  fpirited  manner. 

"  Impreffed  with  the  juftice  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments,  dungeons,  fetters,  exile,  carry  no  terror  to 
ine;  for  I  fay  with  the  immortal  Sydney,  that 
^'  though  1  have  a  particular  love  to  my  country, 
"  of  which,  I  hope,  that  I  have  given  fome  tefti- 
«  mony  ;  though  I  think  that  being  exiled  from  it 
"  is  a  great  evil,  from  which  I  would  redeem  my- 
'?  felf  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  deal  of  my  blood, 
"  yet,  when  that  country  of  mine,  which  ufed  to 
«  be  cfteemed  aparadife,  is  now  like  to  be  made  a 
«  fiage  of  injury ;  the  liberty  which  we  hoped  to 

efta- 
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'  eftablifh  opprefled  ;  the  beft  of  onr  nation  mad^^ 
a  prey  to  the  worft ;  the  parHament,  court,  and 
army  corrupted ;  the  people  enflavcd ;  all 
things  vendible,  and  no  man  iafe,  but  by  fuch 
evil  and  infamous  means  as  flattery  and  bribery  ; 
what  joy  can  I  have  m  my  own  country  in  this 
condition  ?  Is  it  a  pleafure  to  fee  all  that  I  love 
in  the  world  fold  and  deftroyed?  Shall  I  re- 
nounce all  my  old  principles,  learn  the  vile 
court  arts,  and  make  my  peace  by  bribing  fome 
of  the  crew?  Shall  their  corruptions  and  vice 
be  ray  fafety  ?  Ah  !  no  ;  better  is  a  life  among 
ftrangers,  than  in  my  own  country  upon  fuch 
conditions.  Whilft  I  live,  I  will  endeavour  to 
preferve  my  liberty;  or,  atleaft,  not  confent  to 
the  deftroying  of  it.  I  hope  I  fliall  die  in  the 
fame  principles  in  which  I  have  lived,  and  will 
live  no  longer  than  they  can  preferve  me.  I 
have  in  my  life  been  guilty  of  many  follies,  but 
as  I  think,  of  no  meannefs.  I  will  not  blot  and 
defile  that  which  is  paft,  by  endeavouring  to 
provide  for  the  future.  I  have  ever  had  in 
my  mind,  that  fhould  God  caft  me  into  fuch  a 
condition,  as  that  I  cannot  fave  myfelf,  but  by 
doing  an  indecent  thing,  he  fhews  me  the  time 
is  come  when  I  fliould  rcfign  it;  and  when  I 
cannot  live  in  my  own  country,  but  by  fuch 

"  means 
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^'  means  as  are  worTe  than  dying  in  it,  I  think  he 

*•  fliews  me  I  ought  to  keep  myielf  out  of  it." ■ 

See  Sydney's  Letter. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  in  your  hands.  About  my 
life  I  feel  not  the  flighteft  anxiety ;  if  it  would 
promote  the  caufe,  I  would  cheerfully  make  the 
facrifice;  for  if  I  perifh  on  an  occafion  like  the 
prefent,  out  of  my  allies  will  arife  a  flame  to  con-> 
fume  the  tyrants  and  opprejTors  of  my  country. 

'*  Moral  light  is  as  irrefiftible  by  die  mind,  as 
phyfical  by  the  eye.  All  attempts  to  impede  its 
progrefs  are  vain.  It  will  roll  rapidly  along  ;  and 
^swell  may  tyrants  imagine,  that  by  placing  their 
feet  upon  the  earth  they  can  I'top  its  diurnal  mo*- 
tion,  as  that  they  fliall  be  able,  by  efforts  the  moft 
^virulent,  and  pertinacious,  to  extinguifh  the  ligh-t 
of  rcafon  and  philofophy,  which,  happily  for  man- 
'kind,  is  every  where  fpreading  around  us. 

"  Surely  the  experience  of  all  ages  fliould  have 
-taught   our  rulers,  that   perfecutions  never  can 
•efface  principles;  and   that   the  thunders   of  the 
ftate  will  prove  impotent,  when  wielded  againft  pa- 
iriotifm,  innocence,  and  firmneis.  Whether,  there- 
fore, I  fhall  be  permitted  to  glide  gendy  down  the 
^current  of  life,  in  the  bofom  oi  my  native  country^ 
among  thofe  kindred  fpirits  whofe   approbation 
•conftjtutcs  the  great  comfort  of  my  being,  or  whe- 
ther 
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ther  f  be  doomed  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of 
my  exiftence  amidft  thieves  and  murderers,  a  wan- 
dering exile  on  the  bleak  and  melancholy  fhoies 
of  New  Holland,  my  mind,  equal  to  either  for- 
tune, is  prepared  ia  meet  the  deftiny  that  awaits 
ftie. 

'•  Seu  me  tranqidlla  J'eneBus 

"  Expedat^  feu  mors  atris  circumvolat  alls, 

"  DiueSj  ifiops,  RoTnir,feuJors  ita  'mjjerit^  e x  u  l. 

'•  To  be  torn  a  bleeding  member  from  that 
country  which  we  love,  is,  indeed,  upon  the  firft 
view  painful  in  the  extreme;  but  all  things  ceafe 
to  be  painful,  when  we  are  fupported  by  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  we  have  done  our  duty  to  our  fel- 
lo^v  creatures  ;  and  a  wife  man  rifing  fuperior  to 
all  local  prejudices,  if  afked  for  his  country,  will 
turn  his  eyes  from  '*this  dim  fpot  which  men  call 
«'  earth  *,  and  will  point,  like  Anaxagoras,  to  the 
"  Heavens." 

C.  Sinclair,  a  young  man  bred  in  the  Artil- 
lery, a  delegate  to  the  Scotch  Convention,  fore- 
went proraifing  profpefts  in  the  army,  and  the  prof- 
fered patronage,  and  even  the  felicitations  of  the 
t)uke  of  Richmond,  on  account  of  his  political 
principles ; — was  actually  brought  to  trial  at  Edin* 
burgh, though  the  profecution  was  afterwards  dropt 

*  Milton. 
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by  the  Solicitor  General,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  on  b€> 
count  of  his  }outh ; — is  in  confequence  defertcd 
by  all  his  relations,  people  of  high  family  and  great 
opulence  in  Scotland,  and  was  left  for  a  confider- 
able  time  to  languifli  under  many  embarralfments." 
— This  account  is  in  the  words  of  a  pcrfon  well 
qualified  to  fpeak  precifely  on  the  cafe  of  Sinclair* 

John  Fran  k  low,  taylor  and  ladies  habit  mak*. 
er>  No.  116.  Tottenham  Court  Road,  has  been 
alfo  in  confinement,  and  received  confiderable 
injury;  and  John  Hillier,  abookfeller,  No.  81, 
Bifhopfgate-ftreet. 

Each  of  thefe  cafes  contains  its  peculiar  hard- 
fliip ;  and  thofc,  which  feem  to  carry  the  leaft, 
have  a  claim  to  particular  notice.  I  allude  to  the 
cafe  of  the  book  fellers. 

Thefe  perfons,  fuppofed  to  fufFer  in  a  profef- 
fional  charafter,  draw  not  fo  great  a  fliare  of  the! 
publick  notice,  as  acknowledged  patriots.  In^ 
deed,  while  the  latter  frequently  obtain  a  diftinc^ 
tion,  the  former  may  be  happy  to  efcape  illiberal 
refleclions :  while  imprifonment  is  thought  to  raife 
their  reputation,  and  to  extend  their  profits. 

This,  it  is  true,  may  be  fometimes  the  cafe  ;  but 
is  not  fo  in  the  prefent  inllance,  but  quite  the  re- 
verfe. 

RiDCF. WAV's  fituation,  indeed,  is  fingularly 
bard,   and  merits  a  diftin6t  confideralion. — He  is 

im- 
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imprifoned  for  four  years ;  his  bufinefs  has  fafFer- 
ed  ;  and  if  he  continue  in  Newgate  the  four  years 
of  his  fentence,  his  expences  cannot  fall  far  fhort 
of  j^.iioo.  His  fines  amount  to  £^.300,  and 
his  expences  in  Newgate  cannot  be  eftimated  al 
much  iefs  than  ^.100  a  year.  In  the  mean  time 
he  has  a  wife  and  four  children  to  fupport.  It 
fliould  be  added,  that  with  the  exception  of  two 
guineas,  one  of  which  he  received  for  a  fet  of  books, 
he  has  received  no  civilities  during  the  time  of  his 
confinement,  which  is  nearly  two  years.  This  he 
himfelf  affured  me,  when  he  put  the  above  letter 
into  my  hand,  which  it  was  his  intention  then  to  cir- 
culate "*".  This  is  mentioned  as  the  fingularity 
of  Ridgeway's  cafe.  The  others,  at  leaft  mofl 
of  them,  have  received  fome  civilities,  and,  indeed, 
they  mufl  otherwifc  have  perifhed. 

There  are  numerous  other  cafes  of  this  kind  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  which  ought  to  be 
fpccified,  and  laid  before  the  publick.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  colle6l  them ;  but,  I  doubt  not, 
others  will  purfue  the  enquiry.  The  witnefles 
from  Sheffield  fliould  not,  by  any  means,  be 
overlooked.  One  of  them,  whofe  name  is  Moody, 
is  a  very  poor  man,  and  has  a  wife  and  feven  chil- 
dren. Many  perfons  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
their  employments  in  the  country,  and  are  now  in 
London  in  perplexed  circumftances. 

*  One  only  has  been  fent  to  Major  Cartwright,  for  the 
perufal  of  that  worthy  man  ;  the  reft  are  fupprefled. 

N  To 
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To  thofe  perfons,  whofe  names  have  been  thus 
freely  ufed,  fome  apology  may  be  thought  necef- 
fary.  But  regard  fliall  be  paid  to  the  wife  maxim, 
"  neque  ciilfiaiiieque  lauda  teipfum ;"  neither  blame 
nor  commend  thyfelf.  Where  there  is  no  confci- 
oufnefs  of  a  crime,  no  prudent  man  will  con- 
demn himfelf;  and  where  fervices  are  {lender, 
there  is  no  room  for  felf-commendation.  In  the 
way  of  apology,  therefore,  all  that  fliall  be  faid,  is 
this  ;  If  there  be  any  cenfure  merited,  the  whole  of 
it  attaches  to  the  author  ;  no  individual  fufferer, 
at  leaft,  folicited  his  interference.  But  he  knew 
that  thev  were  all  entitled  to  fuch  attentions,  and 
fome  of  them  aftually  Hand  in  need  of  it.  They 
profefs  that  they  owe  fomething  to  their  families, 
as  well  as  to  the  publickj  and  that  however  forward 
they  may  be  in  inclination,  they  pofTefs  not  the  re- 
quifites  for  encountering  a  heavy  fine,  and  a  ruin- 
ed bufinefs.  The  names  of  others  have  been  in- 
troduced to  give  an  air  of  precifion  to  the  narra- 
tive, and  a  totality  to  the  work  ;  and,  it  is  hoped, 
that  nothing  contained  in  thefe  pages  will  be  fonnd 
inconfiftent  with  the  refpeO;  due  to  any  indivi- 
dual. 

To  fpeak  once  for  all  on  this  fubjeft: — Publick 
utility  is  the  bafis  of  moral  obligation  and  of  po- 
litical truth:  and  a  confcioufnefs  of  having  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  focial  life  is  the  reward  of 
publick  virtue.     He,  whofe  only  obje^  is  praife, 

never 
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never  merited  it ;  and  he,  who  under  a  mafls.  of 
patriotifm,  merely  purfues  his  own  intereft,  is  a 
mean  and  a  wicked  man. 

**  Aft  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies." — pope. 

But  where  men  unite,  on  legal  and  conlHtutional 
ground,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  they  pledge  them- 
felves  to  encounter  common  hazards.  To  fuch 
perfonsyiiMW  cuiq;  is  as  applicable  in  a  participation 
ofdifficulties,  as  ofduties;  of  degradations,  as  ofdif- 
tin6lions;  of  lofTes, as  of  profits;  of  fympathies,  as 
of  enjoyments.  Each  man,  indeed,  pofTeiTes  a  right 
to  feled  his  friend :  no  one  is  obliged  to  approve 
the  condu8:  of  a  bad  man  :  nor  can  individuals, 
though  of  the  moft  enlarged  humanity,  remove  the 
inconveniences,  or  fatisfy  the  wants  of  every  fuf- 
ferer.  At  the  fame  time,  a  juft  man  will  not  fhrink 
from  his  duty  :  he  will  guard  againft  harbouring 
illiberal  fufpicions,  or  forming  unreafonable  pre- 
judices j  he  will  not  impute  to  perfons  imaginary 
crimes,  nor  liften  to  falfe  and  injurious  reprefen- 
tations:  he  will  do  juftice  to  acknowledged  vir- 
tues, and  make  allowances  for  human  frailties.  In 
fliort,  one  who  is  juft  cannot  be  malevolent; 
nor  will  he  regulate  his  condu6l  by  fuch  principles,  as 
would  leave  any  worthy  man  to  be  the  abandoned 
fcape  goat  of  aparty  j  doomed  lo  bear  away  either 

N  2  ihv? 
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the  virtues  or  the  crimes  of  others,  and  to  perifh 
in  the  wildernefs. 

On  difmifTing  this  chapter,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
guard  againft  any  miftaken  conceptions.  The 
author  is  aware  that  he  has  thruft  himfelf  into  a 
province,  where  he  muft  expeO;  to  have  his  fenfi- 
bilities  put  to  the  trial.  He  fays,  thruft  himfelf 
into  it;  becaufe,  he  has  undertaken  an  office  to 
which  he  finds  himfelf  unequal.  And  muft  he  ob- 
trude on  the  reader's  notice  the  grounds  of  his 
conduft  ? 

Muft  he  acknowledge,  that  he  was  acquainted 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  with  moft  of  the  above 
perfons  ?  That  many  of  their  cafes  he  knew  to  be 
diftreffing  ?  That  he  poftefred  a  difpofition  to  be- 
friend them,  but  was  deftitute  of  the  power  ?  That 
he  alio  poffeffed  little  influence  wiih  others  ?  And 
that  by  repeated  applications  to  a  few  friends  on 
former  occafions,  even  that  influence  was  dimi- 
niflied  ?  Fully  convinced,  then,  that  there  are  fome 
cafes,  and  that  thefe  are  fuch,  which  need  only  be 
known,  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  hints  thrown  out 
at  random  by  infufficient  obfervers,  are  fometimes 
ferioufly  taken  up  by  powerful  advocates,  he  has 
taken  the  prefent  raeafure. 

And  here  the  exertions  of  the  author  muft,  he 
fears,  flacken  :  he  can  go  little  further.  Hence- 
forth his, own  affairs  muft  obtain  his  attentions  :  his 
favourite  purfuits^  which  have  been  long  fufpended, 
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^ujl  be  rcfumed  :  and  *  care  mud  be  taken,  that 
in  attempting  to  be  generous,  he  lofe  not  the  means 
to  bejud.  It  is  with  pleafure,  he  has  been  given 
to  underftand,  that  a  plan  is  now  forming  among 
!ome  refpeaable  perlbns,  to  bring  before  the  pub- 
Hick  feveral  of  the  above  cafes  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  plan  will  comprehend  every  cafe  pf  real 
diftrefs  throughout  the  country,  connefted  with 
pretended  trcafons  or  fedition.  But  feeble  fub- 
fcriptions  will  produce  little  benefit  to  the  numer- 
ous fufferers,  and  refieft  little  honour  on  the  pub- 
lick.  What  has  been  fa  id  concerning  the  places 
of  confinement,  the  abodes,  or  the  publications  of 
the  above  perfons,  were  meant  as  hints  to  bencvo. 
lent  readers. 

..  Ergo  fungar  vice  cotls,  acutum 


Reddere  quK  ferrum  valet,  exors  ipfa  fecandi, 

1,  like  the  whetftone,  ufelefs  and  unfit, 
Know  not  to  cut,  but  fliarpen  others  wit. 


CHAP.    IV. Condufion. 

THE  reader  further  is  requefted,  before  he  forms 
a  judgement  concerning  the  prefent  publication,  to 
conGder  its  precife  chara6ter,  and  its  avowed  ob- 
je6:.      The  former  part  of  it  only  is  DifTertation  ; 

*  The  circumftances  of  this  publication,  together  with 
other  fubjefts,  that  might  have  been  mentioned,  mud  form 
an  apology  to  the  friends  of  the  late  Robert  Robinfon,  for 
unavoidable  delays  in  publifliing  the  Memqirs,  long  fmce 
announced. 

the 
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the  latter  is  a  Narrative  of  Fa61:s :  the  former  de- 
lineates the  principles  of  Benevolence  ;  the  latter 
prefents  obje£ls  for  its  exercife.  The  detail  is,  fome- 
times,  given  in  the  exaB  words  of  the  refpe6live  Re- 
ports,— -not  with  a  view  to  fave  labour,  but  to  pre- 
ferve  accuracy.  For  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  lefs 
patience  was  neceffary  to  take  a  general  view  of 
thofe  matters,  than  to  acquire  accurate  informa- 
tion, and  to  reduce  it  to  order. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  Theory  of  Benevolence^ 
few  men,  it  is  apprehended,  of  much  refleftion,  will 
materially  differ  ;  though  perfons  of  very  ferious 
minds,  and  of  the  moft  benevolent  intentions,  ma/ 
differ  widely  about  the  Practice.  To  afcertain  a 
truth  is  one  thing  ;  to  apply  it  quite  another. 

Thus  for  example,  it  will  not  be  difputed,  whe- 
ther the  minds  of  youth  fhould  receive  inllruBion  : 
but  there  may  exift  great  variety  of  fentiment  as 
to  the  perfons,  and  means  by  which  it  fhould  be 
conveyed: — Many  arguments  may  be  urged  againft 
the  plan  laid  down  in  this  work  :  young  perfons 
may  be  reckoned  improper  for  patrons  :  and  pre- 
fcribed  rules  may  be  confidered  as  fliackles  to 
exifling  inftitutions. 

It  may  then  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  no 
attempt  has  been  here  made  to  deliver  the  moft 
perfc6l  fcheme,  but  fuch  an  one  only  as  feemed 
praBicable;  lefs  liable  to  objeftions,  and  involved 
in  fewer  abfurdiiics  than  many  that  now  ex^d. 
The  rules  laid  down  have  been  cgnftrucled  in  con- 
fer-. 
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formity  to  the  reigning  cuftom  of  laying  down 
hmc  rules,  and  not  to  the  author's  more  ferious 
conviaions.  Indeed, they  muft  be  received  rather 
as  hints,  to  fet  men  on  thinking,  than  as  rules  or 
boundaries  to  confine  their  condua.  Societies  that 
bind  themfelves  to  fixed  maxims  are  in  danger  of 
being  enflaved  to  erroneous  theories,  and  abfurd 
direaories.  For  whatever  purpofe  men  affemble, 
they  mud  be  fuppofed  a'Vle  to  comprehend  their  own 
views,  and  to  exprefs  their  own  wiQies.  The  belt 
regulations,  therefore,  arife  out  of  exlfting  circum- 
flances  ;  of  which  the  patrons  for  the  time  are  the. 
moft  competent  judges. 

What,  alfo,  has  been  faid  relative  to  the  advan- 
tage of  having  ^rm^ecJ  rules  in  workhoufes  fhould 
be  received  with  fimilar  abatements.  Where  the 
principle  of  any  particular  inftitution  is  difap- 
proved,  the  adminiftration  of  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  much  admired.  All  intended  was  this ;  to 
fuggeft,  that  where  any  inftitutions  exift,  which  have 
the  poor  for  their  objea,  their  particular  aim,  and 
their  utmoft  extent,  fliould  be  known;  fo  that  the 
poor  may  the  more  eafily  procure  relief,  and  be  lefs 
expofedtothedifcretionarypowerofanyoppreffor. 
Some  perfons,  I  knowjobjea  to  the  whole  fyftem 
of  publick  charities  :  and  they  are  not  likely  here 
to  find  an  antagonift.  It  has  been  admitted,  that 
if  juftice  formed  the  bafis  of  fociety,  charity,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  might  llack- 
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en  her  exertions :  her  fchools,  her  workhoufes,  her 
hofpitals,  and  her  infirmaries  might,  perhaps,  be  con- 
verted into  workfhops,  warehoufes,  or  granaries  ; 
human  wants  and  mileries  would  be  diminifhed : 
and  man  in  his  moft  diftrefled  and  feeble  moments 
would  receive  in  the  Iphere  of  private  life  all  thofe 
fuccours  and  fupports,  which  he  is  now  taught  to 
expe6l  from  publick  charities.     It  has  even  been 
afferted,  that  thefe  inftitutions  far  from  being  blel- 
fings  to    a  community,  are  rather  its  bane  :  and 
that  the  man  who  contributes  largely  to  their  fup- 
port,would  be  more  ufefuUy  and  more  benevolently 
employed,  in  relieving  the  diftrefles  of  individuals. 
This  fubjeft  is  left  to  every  reader's  refledion. 
All  that  has  been  here  attempted,  has  been,  to  de- 
fcribe  the  prefent  ftate  of  thefe  endowments.   And 
the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  view  the  ftatements  mere- 
ly as  hiftorical  details,  or  as  addreiTes  to  his  bene- 
volence,    Thefe   houfes  are,  at  leaft,  confider- 
ed  by  many  perfons,   as  the  proper  channels  for 
their  contributions :  and  this  idea  need  not  prevent 
even  them  from  affifting  private  diftrefs.   The  man 
that  moves  independent  of  thefe   charities,  has  a 
wide  world  of  diftrefs  before  him,  where  he  may 
direQhis  fpeculations,and  indulge  his  benevolence. 
With  refpeft  to  publick  inftitutions  in  general 
all  that  fliall  be  added,  is,  that  whether  they  poflefs 
fuper-emincnt  qualities,  or  radical  defe£ls,  makes 
no  leading  queftion  in  the  prefent  work.     On 
clofe  and  impartial  examination,  perhaps,  it  would 
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be  found,  that  many,  which  have  challenged  long 
admiration, have  been  extolled  too  much  ;  and  that 
various  fchemes  and  meafures  which  have  bee|i 
deemed  romantick,  and  that  have  proved  abortive, 
only  manifeftcd  either  the  infufficiency,  or  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  in  which  they  were  propofed. 

Hence  the  neceffity  of  keeping  open  all  the 
avenues  to  knowledge,  and  of  allowing  the  freed 
fcope  to  human  inveftigation  :  and  where  know- 
ledge precedes  improvement,  and  peaceable  mea- 
fures follow  fteady  principles,  fociety  ameliorates 
as  it  alters :  men  become  as  willing  to  corre6l 
their  miftakes  as  to  difcovcr  them,  and  advance 
in  benevolence,  as  they  advance  in  wifdom.  But 
certainly  Admiration  may  exceed  the  limits  of 
Juftice  *. 

In  conclufion  too,  it  fliould  be  obferved,  that 
Cenfure  and  Punifhment  alfo  may  exceed  their  juft 
limits. — In  the  cafes  of  the  perfons  lately  in- 
difted  for  a  confpiracy,treafonor  fedition,it  fliould 
be  recollefted,  that  many  of  them  have  been  pro- 
nounced NOT  GUILTY  by  a  } u R Y  of  their  couk- 
TRY.  Juftice,  therefore,  requires  that  they  at 
lead  fhould  receive  no  pecuniary  injury.  In  this 
pamphlet,  indeed,  thofe  convicted  of  fedition,  whe- 


*  It  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  exertions  of 
private  humanity  might  reach  almoft  every  cafe  of  real 
diftrefs  :  and  I  believe  fo  in  a  proper  conftituted  ftate  of 
fociety, 
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ther  juftly  or   unjuflly,  are  coupled  with  fuch  as 
have  been  pronounced  innocent  of  higher  crimes. 

They  are  here,  it  is  true,  ftated  merely  a-  cafes 

of  diftrefs,  without  any  reafonings  j  and  the  reader 
rnuft  make  what  ufe  of  them  he  thinks  proper. 
He  muft,  however,  be  reminded,  that  the  bill  of 
ri-^hts  has  declared,  that  exceflive  fines  ought  not 
to  be  impofed,  nor  cruel  and  unjuft  punifhments 
infli^ed :  that  the  reafonablenefs  of  fines  too  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  determination  of  Magna  t 
Chart  A,  one  claufe  of  which  is,  that  no  freejm^n. 
ihall  be  amerced  for  a  fmall  crime,  but  according 
to  the  meafure  of  his  crime,  and  that  the  amerce-r 
ment  fhould  be  in  mercy  *;  and  that  this  amercement 
Ihould  be  according  to  the  j&^r^zai/^rcirciimflances 
of  the  offence  and  the  offender.  In  the  pre- 
ient  inftan'ce  the  perfons  are  utterly  incapable  of 
paying  their  fines ;  and  if  they  are  not  alTifted,  they 
and  their  families  muft  be  in  danger  of  perifhing. 


P.  S.  Accuracy  renders  it  expedient  to  obferve,  that 
Thelwall's  Political  Lectures  were  opened  fmcc 
p.  81.  of  this  pamphlet  was  printed  off. 


*  See  Blackflone's  Commentaries.— -Vol.  iv.  chap,  29* 
THE     END* 
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